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WHO'S WHO 


RUTH K. BYRNS is a recognized exponent of 
sound educational ideas in her lecturing and writ- 
ing. Trained in graduate studies at the University 
of Wisconsin, she now holds the chair of Education 
and Psychology at Fordham University. . . . JOHN 
E. KELLY again takes up the question of the 
American sphere of influence in Spanish America. 
His experience in dealing with the neighbors to the 
South, and with the whole question of Spain and 
things Spanish, is long and intimate. Being a re- 
serve Major of the United States, he also recognizes 
the effect of American intervention. . . . REV. 
LESLIE RUMBLE, D.D. is on a too-brief lecture 
tour in this country. It is unfortunate that he must 
return to an Australian summer in January. Dr. 
Rumble, a convert from Anglicanism, is Professor 
of Theology at the Seminary in Sydney. His book, 
Radio Replies, edited by an American priest, Rev. 
Charles M. Carty, is nicely characterized as “an 
encyclopedia of street arguments on religion.” His 
other titles are alluring, such as, The Unavoidable 
God, Cobblestones and Catholicity, etc. He com- 
mands the largest radio audience in Australia and 
New Zealand. ... PAUL L. BLAKELY was intro- 
duced a quarter of a century ago... . JOHN La- 
FARGE adapts the ideas he delivered on peace be- 
fore a monster gathering in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. . . . KATHERINE BREGY has been 
adopted as a regular monthly contributor to our 
Literature section. 


NEXT WEEK we add our annual Book Supplement 
to the regular edition of AMerIcA. This serves a 
two-fold purpose, that of a rapid survey of the 
year’s output in books, and that of a check-list for 
Christmas giving. 
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COMMENT 














RELEASED time has been adopted in Pittsburgh 
and many Pennsylvania towns. It has also been 
accepted and practised in several New York dis- 
tricts. In a number of other States, it has been 
tried with success. The basic idea is to release the 
children in public schools for an hour each week, 
so that they may attend a center for religious in- 
struction. Recently, all the old “hydras and chi- 
meras dire” were exhibited at a hearing before the 
New York City Board of Education. One lady, the 
only one out of six members of the Board who op- 
posed religious instruction, gathered seventeen 
speakers to object and packed the hearing room 
with applauders. John Dewey, at eighty-one, 
thought that religious instruction would introduce 
“division and antagonism in our public schools.” 
The anti-religionists, of course, have had peace 
through suppression. Mrs. Schechter asserted: “We 
hold it [released time for religious instruction] to 
be a serious threat to our democracy.” And Mrs. 
Lindlof, of the Board of Education, affirmed that 
“religious instruction did not belong in the public- 
school system.” They all intoned the principle of 
the separation of Church and State. Which Church? 
They are vague. Do they mean religion when they 
say church? Do they mean principles of morality 
and ethics? Do they mean God? Thus understood, 
the opponents of “released time’’ contend that the 
knowledge of God would “introduce division and 
antagonism,” that instructions about God would be 
“a serious threat to our democracy,” that God “did 
not belong in the public-school system.” When 
these apostles who so much fear the encroachment 
of the Church on the State speak of the Church, 
they cloak their meaning. When they toss off their 
bogey principle, they mean, honestly, the separa- 
tion of moral-teaching, religious instruction and 
God Himself from education and the State. 


ANOTHER alarum happened in Maryland, in nine- 
ty per cent Catholic St. Mary’s County. A refer- 
endum was held on Election Day relative to an 
amendment to the State Constitution which would 
permit appropriations for the purpose of transport- 
ing children to the local Catholic schools. The ref- 
erendum, on petition of local taxpayers, was held 
after the passage of the amendment by the Mary- 
land Legislature and over the Governor’s signature. 
Again, the opponents of the measure were highly 
articulate while those favoring it were largely silent 
or passive. In a predominantly Catholic county, the 
cry of “Church and State,” “clerical domination,” 
“increased taxation” or “Catholic bigotry” never 
fails to register with a certain limp type of Cath- 
olic. But despite these circumstances, the amend- 
ment passed by a vote of 2,427 to 1,087. The true 
issue, which is not that of State subsidy to Church 
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schools but of State assistance to all children in 
fulfiling their ordinary duty of citizenship, won 
over artificially created alarms. The moral of both 
events is that all men of good will, be they Catholic 
or not, should be unwearying and confident in pre- 
senting the truth. 


LONG before Catholic Action was defined and 
given direction by Pius XI, it was being practised, 
completely and most effectively, by the Catholic 
Laymen’s Association of Georgia. Twenty-five 
years of outstanding service to the Church has 
made this organization nationally celebrated as 
the model of Catholic Action in operation. Twenty- 
five years ago, Catholics constituted an exceeding- 
ly small minority in the State of Georgia and they 
found themselves surrounded by ignorance and mis- 
understanding of everything Catholic. On the as- 
sumption that lack of knowledge, rather than 
malice, was the cause of mistrust and hostility to 
the Church, these gentlemen decided to make the 
Faith known. Making use of writings, circulars, 
pamphlets, books and correspondence in every 
corner of the State, they disseminated the truth 
about the Church. The results have more than jus- 
tified their zeal and their faith in the fundamental 
fairness of the non-Catholics of Georgia. The ac- 
complishment of the Catholic Laymen’s Associa- 
tion of Georgia is now the classic example of the 
effectiveness of enlightenment in combating big- 
otry and of the amazing power of properly organ- 
ized action by the laity. The work of heralding truth 
has been carried on by lawyers, physicians, den- 
tists, teachers, bankers, merchants, farmers and 
men and women of every social rank and position; 
but it is impossible to speak of the outstanding 
work of this organization without paying tribute 
to its former president, Richard A. Reid, the pres- 
ent editor of the Catholic News, the Archdiocesan 
weekly of New York. Whenever an organization, 
like the one in Georgia, perseveres through a quar- 
ter of a century of sacrifice and accomplishment, 
there is usually a personality and a moving force 
behind it. According to his colleagues, Richard A. 
Reid was that man. 


THE AMBASSADOR to England is not in a com- 
fortable position. He talked to a few reporters in 
Boston—off the record, as he understood, for the 
entire interview. But one of the reporters under- 
stood that Mr. Kennedy was on the record—except 
for remarks specifically labeled as being “off.” If 
Mr. Kennedy’s understanding is correct, then the 
reporter is guilty of a violation of the newspaper 
code. The interview, however, was published and 
Mr. Kennedy protested because many statements 


“create a different impression entirely than I would 
want to set forth. Many of them were inaccurate.” 
We trust that they were, for the situation in war- 
torn England would be very grave, if what the re- 
porter said Mr. Kennedy said were true. Discount- 
ing the inaccuracies, whatever they may be, the 
trend of thought indicated, it would seem, that 
England was nearing a point of desperation, that a 
form of national socialism seemed likely to emerge 
from the internal upheaval of the war, that the 
United States should not engage itself in the war. 
Properly understood, these propositions are not be- 
yond reason. And yet, they might cover a lot of 
explosives. 


LOYAL opposition is a pungent phrase. Mr. Willkie 
has well characterized the role he and his friends 
will follow during the next four years. 22,000,000 
people of voting age could be troublesome if they 
decided to “fall into the partisan error of opposing 
things just for the sake of opposition.” But if they 
be loyal to higher principles and eager for the wel- 
fare of the nation, they will not form a block that 
is stupidly in “opposition against.” The minority, 
Mr. Willkie states very correctly, must not surren- 
der convictions because a majority tops them in 
the vote. The minority has still a duty, patriotic 
and constitutional, to voice convictions. The ma- 
jority, likewise, has an obligation to honor the con- 
victions of nearly one-half the electorate, expressed 
in “loyal opposition.” Mr. Willkie spoke in behalf 
of the minority. But there is a like duty incumbent 
on the majority. In a democracy there should not 
be a placid acceptance of any and every Adminis- 
tration policy or action. Every piece of legislation 
must be scrutinized, not queruously but objectively. 
Every decision of the Executive and his Cabinet 
must be examined by both the majority and minor- 
ity parties under the steady light of true American- 
ism. We have a nation to protect and “loyal opposi- 
tion” is a means of protection. 


ONE shift is as good as another, in the election 
backtalk. Take 500,000 votes from Roosevelt and 
add them to Willkie, and you have Willkie Presi- 
dent. But then, take 200,000 votes from Willkie and 
cast them for Roosevelt, and the Electoral College 
will be unanimous for the President, with Willkie 
with nary a vote. The score stands, however, close as 
it is, and the country is not disrupted. Everybody 
seems to forget the momentousness of the most 
critical issues that were fought out in October. The 
cartoonists, especially, have been trying to spread 
good cheer. The elections, in their sketches, were 
no more important than fisticuffs between two boys 
that look like men, no more than a lot of skyrockets 
set off for amusement, no more than a chronic fit 
of nerves, due every fourth year. Perhaps it is well 
for us to let ourselves down thus easily. But we 
must remember to wake up some day to the real- 
ization that the October speeches and the pre-elec- 
tion pledges and protests and charges were not just 
words bartered for votes. 


SUZERAINTY over Mexico increased during the 
week. The defense agreement is said to include 
the right of the United States to improve eight 
Mexican ports as naval bases, together with the 
development of five air bases. That means much 
American money flows directly and indirectly into 
Mexico. And money is power in a poor country. 
Then, there is the constant rumor of a direct loan, 
equivalent to a gift, from the United States to Mex- 
ico. As heretofore, the agreement stands by which 
the United States purchases Mexican silver at an 
exorbitant rate. That is as far as this country 
needs to go for the present, to forward the good- 
neighbor policy. But to make sure, Henry A. Wal- 
lace, Vice-President-elect, will attend the inaugura- 
tion of Manuel Avila Camacho, the routine succes- 
sor of President Cardenas. Ambassador Daniels, 
the fond old dispenser of good-will to the Mexican 
Socialists and their atheistic programs, will also 
smile benignly on the proceedings, in the name of 
the United States. And so, Mexico, having swung 
fully into our expansionist program, will be the re- 
cipient of our relief program. The Mexican people 
want to be free from outside domination and in- 
ternal dictatorship. They so expressed themselves 
at the July elections, when three-fourths of the 
voters turned away from the Cardenas-Camacho 
junta and hailed General Almazan. But Camacho 
is willing to be a good poor-neighbor and the 
United States perpetuates the old regime which 
has enslaved the masses by its proletarian pro- 
grams, and poisoned the souls of the people by its 
atheistic doctrines. The Mexicans voted against this 
regime. The United States favors it. 


FARMERS throughout the country complain bit- 
terly about the demoralizing effect of relief on farm 
labor. “You just cannot get them to help any more. 
They want you to raise wages until you are ‘broke’ 
and then won’t lift a hand to work for you.” These 
and such like complaints are plentiful on the lips 
of farmers and farmers’ wives, especially when 
they have been habitually dependent on contented 
neighborhood labor. Like many a picture, however, 
there is another side. A “hired man” writes in the 
American Agriculturist for November 9, that some 
of the difficulties are created by the farmers them- 
selves: 


I certainly agree with you as far as men on relief 
are concerned. I never have been on relief and have 
always felt I had rather st.%ve first, but I have a 
family to consider, too. 

You tell how scarce farm labor is. I have been 
looking for a farm job for several weeks. I have 
two boys, ages nine and eleven, and no one around 
here will give work to me when they know about 
the children. They just don’t want children around, 
or they don’t have room for them. My boys are not 
destructive or saucy, never were allowed to be. So 
that is no excuse. 


Farm journals have already called attention to 
the poor tenant houses in which hired men are 
often forced to live. All of which shows that con- 
tempt for children, product of the prevalent false 
family ethics, sends destructive tentacles into every 
corner of our economic life. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
IS NOT A RECKLESS GRANT 


RUTH BYRNS 











ACADEMIC freedom is a topic which turns up 
every season. This school year had scarcely opened 
when discussion of this perennial problem was 
given a fresh impetus by the speech in which Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University, is reported to have favored limiting, in 
some sense, the freedom of his faculty’s opinions 
about the present war. 

In any college—Catholic, sectarian, or non-sec- 
tarian—the problem of academic freedom is al- 
ways a matter of determining what is the proper 
position between the two extremes of unrestricted 
freedom and a total lack of freedom. A policy of 
unrestricted freedom would permit a professor to 
- teach his personal views no matter how false, ab- 
surd, or dangerous they were. The opposite policy 
would prevent a teacher from saying or writing 
anything that was not in absolute agreement with 
the views of the governing body or the administra- 
tive staff of the college or university. The proper 
degree of freedom between these two extremes 
must be determined on the basis of educational 
principles. These principles are simple to formulate 
but often difficult to apply. The difficulties are some- 
what different in Catholic institutions than they 
are in non-Catholic colleges and universities. 

The fundamental principle of academic freedom 
is that a teacher must be free to fulfil his students’ 
right to learn the truth. The teacher not only has 
a right to this freedom but he has the duty to teach 
his students the truth, and consequently he has 
the duty to fight to be free to teach the truth. No 
educational administration can justly deprive teach- 
ers of the freedom they need to teach what it is 
the right of students to learn. The purpose of edu- 
cation is to make the truth known and to develop 
the intellectual and moral virtues. The work of 
teachers is to educate. Academic freedom, prop- 
erly understood, means, first of all, that teachers 
must be free to do their work. 

In applying this principle it is often hard to dis- 
tinguish between certitude, (certain truth), prob- 
able opinion, and less probable opinion. In mat- 
ters of certitude, no question of academic freedom 
exists, for no responsible person believes that a 
teacher should be free to teach what is known to 
be false. In matters of opinion, everyone agrees 
that teachers must in some degree be free to teach 
what they think is the truth. To determine whether 
a teacher’s opinion in a technical matter is sound 
or not is often an arduous problem which only ex- 
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perts in the field are competent to judge. This is 
but one of the difficulties that is encountered in 
applying the first principle of academic freedom. 
The difficulty of applying this principle is in- 
creased by the fact that, in any school, the fields 
in which the teacher is given more or less com- 
plete freedom to express his opinions depend on 
what the school administration considers im- 
portant. For example, at Columbia University, and 
at many other universities, a professor may teach 
that there is no God. In this matter he is free to 
teach his opinion. But, according to newspaper 
stories, the president of Columbia wishes to limit 
freedom of opinion about the present war. At a 
nearby Catholic university, the professors are not 
free to teach that there is no God; but they are 
free to express widely differing opinions about the 
war. In some colleges, the faculty members may 
teach any theory they hold at the moment about 
morals and religion; but they may not criticize the 
economic system in which “a small number of very 
rich men have been able to lay upon the teeming 
masses of the laboring poor a yoke little better 
than that of slavery itself.” (Rerum Novarum.) 
Catholics accept as truth many things which non- 
Catholics do not. As a result, teachers in Catholic 
schools do not agree with non-Catholic teachers 
about many of the matters in which freedom is 
properly desirable. The Divine nature of Christ and 
the rational nature of man are, for example, ac- 
cepted by Catholics as certain truths. Non-Catho- 
lics may believe that these teachings are simply 
matters of opinion. Consequently the Catholic 
teacher—or the teacher in a Catholic institution— 
will not exercise freedom in some matters where 
the non-Catholic may think that he has the right 
to do so. This is not because Catholic schools are 
opposed to freedom but because Catholics and non- 
Catholics often disagree about what is certain truth 
and what is only probable or possible truth. 
Both Catholics and non-Catholics should agree 
that a teacher must be free to teach the truth, even 
when it conflicts with the contents of a long-favored 
textbook, or with the out-moded view of his de- 
partment head, or with the prejudices of a member 
of the board of trustees. In such cases, if a prob- 
lem arises, it is not really a problem of academic 
freedom, since it is clearly the right of the students 
to learn the truth and therefore the duty of the 
professor to teach it to them. 
Catholics agree, in principle at any rate, that as 





Catholics they may have widely differing opinions 
about such things as political questions, labor or- 
ganization, social legislation, and countless other 
similar matters. The professor should not teach his 
opinion in such matters as though it were Catholic 
doctrine. If he does he is a poor teacher. The school 
should not dismiss a professor for teaching a sound 
opinion—as an opinion—in such matters, if it does 
not conflict with Catholic doctrine, even though it 
be an opinion disliked by influential persons. 

This is not so simple as it may seem to be. Nor, 
in Catholic colleges are the difficulties restricted to 
lay faculty members. There have been many cases 
in which priests who are teachers have held opin- 
ions on, for example, political questions which some 
bishops, or some Catholic college presidents, or 
some prominent laymen disagree with and dislike. 
To protect the rights of these priests to teach un- 
popular but not heretical opinions is certainly a 
part of the problem in Catholic colleges. 

The tendency that people have today to think 
in what has been called the “either-or” pattern is 
one of the reasons why it is often hard to insure a 
proper freedom in matters of opinion. A man today 
is either a pacifist or a war-monger; a person is 
either completely satisfied with the practice of 
Christianity today or he is anti-clerical; a teacher 
is either progressive or reactionary. Catholics are 
frequently among those who think in this way. This 
habit shows itself among them in the attitude that 
every opinion or theory is either Catholic teaching 
or anti-Catholic teaching. Among persons who 
think in this way, there is no room for difference 
of opinion; every item is over-simplified and ranked 
as either Catholic or anti-Catholic. All sorts of 
questions are immediately and improperly placed 
in the realm of certitude. Wherever this attitude 
is found, academic freedom suffers. 

To increase the difficulty, many Catholics seem 
to think that everything that they themselves be- 
lieve is “Catholic doctrine.” Any Catholic teacher 
whose teaching disagrees with the personal inter- 
pretations of such a Catholic is likely to be reported 
as being an enemy of Catholic thought. The teach- 
er has to be safeguarded against such attacks if he 
is to do his duty and if the rights of his students 
are to be protected. 

In spite of all these difficulties, academic free- 
dom is possible in Catholic colleges and universities 
if a small number of important rules are observed. 
First of all, very great care should be taken in 
the choice of teachers for Catholic schools. This 
seems to be completely obvious but it is a rule 
which is frequently not observed. Catholic colleges 
often engage teachers in a hasty and inefficient 
manner, without examination of the scholastic rec- 
ords of the applicants and without investigation of 
the personality and character of the prospective 
teacher. 

It is perfectly evident that whenever a college 
or university appoints a teacher without obtaining 
exhaustive information about his or her ability, 
training, educational philosophy, character and re- 
ligious beliefs there is a possibility that the teacher 
will be unsatisfactory on one of these scores. If 


the teacher has educational views or religious opin- 
ions which are in conflict with the aims of the col- 
lege, questions of academic freedom are likely to 
follow. In such a case, it is not altogether clear 
that college authorities are justified in objecting 
to a professor’s expressing views which he held 
when he joined the faculty but with which the col- 
lege did not concern itself at that time. The prob- 
lem certainly cannot be solved in such an instance 
simply by repressing the expression of these opin- 
ions. No college should want a timid and silent 
faculty whose silence may cover false educational 
and religious beliefs. 

A second rule which should be followed if a 
maximum of academic freedom is to be provided, is 
as obvious as the first. And, like the first rule, it 
is frequently not followed. All of the important 
conditions, limitations, and predictable difficulties 
which go with a position should be clearly stated 
before an applicant is offered a position. The Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors states the 
rule in this way: 

A university or college may not impose any limita- 
tions upon the teacher’s freedom in the exposition 
of his own subject in the classroom or in addresses 
and publications outside the college except .. . in 
the case of institutions of a denominational or parti- 
san character, specific stipulations in advance, fully 
understood and accepted by both parties, limit the 
scope and character of instruction. 


A third rule to be followed, if academic freedom 
is to be properly protected, is that dismissals from 
college or university faculties should not be ar- 
bitrary. One Catholic university in the United 
States has formally expressed its policy in this re- 
gard in these words: 

Associate and Full Professors . . . will never be dis- 

missed without grave cause. This step, moreover, 

will be taken by the President only after hearing a 

board within the University proper. This board .. . 

shall be empowered to report to the President also 

on the dismissal of any member of the Faculty who 
shall appeal from the decision of his Dean. 

Another rule is less simple to apply. A feeling 
of greater responsibility toward students should 
be cultivated among the faculty members of many 
Catholic colleges. In a school where the faculty 
members have been poorly selected, this is a great 
difficulty. Poor teachers—those who are deficient 
in ability, in training, or in their philosophy of 
education—cannot give their students all that the 
students have a right to expect. Furthermore, 
teachers who are unqualified are in constant fear 
of dismissal, for they do not have confidence in 
their ability to get other positions. Such teachers, 
then, are likely to try to be inoffensive and nega- 
tive and to escape from the responsibilities they 
feel incapable of meeting. 

Academic freedom, then, has a place in Catholic 
colleges and universities. The limitations of this 
freedom will not be precisely the same as the limita- 
tions in non-Catholic institutions. Academic free- 
dom is possible in any Catholic educational institu- 
tion if the faculty has been selected intelligently, 
if the members of the faculty understand the terms 
of their appointments, and if they know that they 
will be treated with justice and impartiality. 
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FRONTIERS ARE FLUID 
FOR OUR EXPANSIONISTS 


JOHN E. KELLY 














THERE are currents and tides in human behavior, 
among peoples and nations as well as in individuals; 
their repercussions, as in terrestrial tides, are often 
worldwide. Turmoil wakes the appetite for expan- 
sion; aggression is contagious. Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man has found fishing good in troubled waters. 

The 1840s that saw Europe convulsed with inter- 
necine and international strife had their reflection 
in our surge of “Manifest Destiny.” “Fifty-four 
forty or fight” and “one flag to Panama” were two 
slogans of dawning imperialism. William Walker, 
the expeditions to Cuba, the intrigues of Judah P. 
Benjamin were manifestations of the same spirit. 
Our war with Mexico and the acquisition of nearly 
a third of that unfortunate nation temporarily ap- 
peased our expansionists. But our record is consis- 
tent: we have not long been content, nor have we 
been a good neighbor to the weak. Hawaii, the 
Philippine “Empire,” the rape of Panama are mile- 
stones on the march of imperialism. 

Noting with misgiving the recrudescence of this 
spirit and in a world of shifting national boundaries 
and fugitive populations, it might be well to at- 
tempt to analyze the situation as it affects the 
Western World from our border to the Canal and 
Trinidad. 

The acquisition of bases on several West Indian 
islands and on the South American mainland in 
British Guiana are our first territorial gains since 
the purchase of the Virgin Islands under the im- 
pulse of the first World War. We are concerned 
herein with trends, not with whether the action 
was right or wrong, protection or pretext. The 
clock does not turn back; the future will probably 
bring definite sovereignty over the bases and their 
surroundings. Nor will our eventual role be basi- 
cally affected by the outcome of the late American 
electoral campaign. A drift toward, or entry into, 
the present European War, would bring additional 
infiltration southward, under the guise of national 
defense, the Caribbean becoming an American lake. 
Loans would be lavished on the Spanish Republics 
on its shores. Economists of all schools agree that 
the close of a major war effort will be followed by 
an unparalleled depression. When his pocket is 
pinched, the voter blames the party in power: it is 
logical to expect an extremely nationalistic post- 
war regime. Such a government would tend to con- 
solidate our Southern position, in a struggle to save 
our inter-American trade supremacy. The debtor 
neighbors would be pressed to pay their loans. In- 
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ability or refusal would bring trusteeships (we have 
already the model in Nicaragua, Haiti and Santo 
Domingo). A Nationalist administration would 
have small sympathy with Mexico and would prob- 
ably occupy that nation forthwith. From a Machia- 
vellian point of view it would provide employment 
for troops who must otherwise be disbanded to 
walk the streets in search of non-existent work. 

A Republican victory in the November elections 
would not have resulted in any change in our for- 
eign policy, according to the statements of the 
Republican candidate. The bases, therefore, would 
be retained, influence in the Caribbean increased, 
the showdown with Mexico come sooner. We have 
several times occupied territory, only to withdraw 
shortly afterwards, as in Cuba. But if the world 
pattern is to run to a few military empires dividing 
the Lebensraum, public opinion will force retention 
of tropical territory taken for strategic or natural 
resource purposes. 

Appetite comes with eating, in the French 
phrase; bases and zones of influence have a way of 
expanding. It is impossible to undertake to defend 
North and Central America, or the entire Western 
World, without sooner or later dictating the com- 
plexion of the native governments, their orienta- 
tion and foreign policies. From there it is a short, 
almost inevitable, step to control of their com- 
merce, finances and manpower. 

Territorial expansion, for national defense or 
other ends, has earnest and eloquent advocates. As 
early as 1937, Senator Reynolds, of North Carolina, 
publicly declared his belief that the United States 
should acquire Newfoundland, Bermuda, a strip 
across western Canada to carry an all-American 
road from Seattle to Alaska, the French islets of 
Saint Pierre and Miquelon in the mouth of Saint 
Lawrence River, Mexican Lower California, and 
Wrangel Island off the coast of Alaska. A start 
has been made on the Senator’s program and there 
is no doubt that powerful public support could be 
enlisted to eliminate all foreign sovereignty from 
the Americas. 

Mexico has long been the subject of the attention 
of annexationists. Their plans have varied from 
official American conquest to creating a civil war 
requiring intervention; from racial and economic 
infiltration, until domination was obtained, to the 
break-up of the Republic and its piecemeal absorp- 
tion. All of these formulas have been tried and have 
resulted in our aggrandizement at Mexican expense. 
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In 1823, Iturbide’s Mexican Empire was the third 
largest nation on earth, stretching from Panama to 
Montana, with claims on Alaska. 

One of the most detailed plans evolved in recent 
years contemplated splitting the Mexican Republic 
into two zones, with a new national flag waving 
over a belt of the present Northern States from 
the Gulf to the Pacific. Recalcitrants and those un- 
assimilable would be herded into the Southern zone 
and left temporarily, at least, to their own devices. 
The Northern zone would be surveyed and sub- 
divided, alternate farm sites being allocated to 
Mexicans and immigrants. The ambitious planners 
calculate that within twenty years the population 
would have fused, and the territory would be ripe 
for annexation. 

On the economic side, the argument is equally 
insistent. Occupation of Mexico would restore the 
frontier. “Frontier economy” was for generations 
the key to national prosperity, as it demanded capi- 
tal goods unceasingly and provided free and fertile 
lands for the youth and the adventuresome. The 
territory gained in 1846, including the entire South- 
west, Texas and California, and the buying power 
of its new populations have been the fortune of the 
manufacturing States of the East and North. Ne- 
vadan silver from Virginia City was the backbone 
of Union financial stability in our Civil War. 

The Lebensraum argument translated into Yan- 
qui reads somewhat as follows: “The passing of the 
agricultural and mining bonanzas, subdivision of 
land into uneconomical units, increasing leanness 
of ores, ‘one-crop’ farms, unsuitable agricultural 
methods, have led to ‘dust bowls,’ stagnation and 
depression. The six-billion-dollar normal buying 
power of the Western farmer is the measure of our 
prosperity. The country was unprepared for the 
passing of the frontier; hypodermics of regimented 
markets, bounties, migration of population within 
our present borders provide no permanent solution. 
Ours is not a regimentable people; the individual 
initiative that has built America wilts under official 
regulation. Why not a new frontier, new regions 
for American genius to develop, new lands for 
American homesteads? Here in underpopulated, 
undeveloped lands adjoining our present bounda- 
ries, is truly a new West, capable of reawakening 
American imagination, resourcefulness, initiative. 
New markets created by the settlers would quicken 
the laggard wheels of our industrial machine.” 

The imperialist is joined in his plea by the ex- 
ponent of autarchy, who finds within expanded 
borders greater self-sufficiency. In a race for con- 
tinental or world supremacy, essential natural re- 
sources are the stakes of empire; possession or 
their denial to a potential rival may outweigh bat- 
tles. The problem posed by these demands is 
whether, morality aside, our domestic economy can 
be restored to “normality” by the absorption of 
contiguous territories, providing new resources and 
homesites for our dispossessed. 

“Manifest Destiny,” is destined to become a 
major theme of discussion. Political careers will 
be built on the theme. The map maker hesitates, 
pencil poised. Frontiers are fluid again. 


AUSTRALIA LISTENS 
TO A RADIO PRIEST 


LESLIE RUMBLE, M.S.C. 











ON the occasion of the Eucharistic Congress in 
Sydney, Australia, in 1928, I was asked to broad- 
cast some talks over one of the commercial radio 
stations in order to prepare the public mind for 
the event. At the time I was professor of dogmatic 
theology in a Sydney Seminary, and that fact, as 
well as the fact that I myself was a convert to the 
Church from Protestantism, probably led the 
authorities to make the request. After the Con- 
gress I was asked to inaugurate a Radio Apostolate 
to non-Catholics, given one full hour per week on 
the air, and told to make my own session as I 
thought fit and in any form that I would judge 
most effective. 

Wondering how I would maintain the interest 
week by week indefinitely, I decided to allow 
listeners to determine for themselves what they 
wanted. I therefore invited non-Catholics to write 
and tell me what they thought of the Catholic re- 
ligion, limiting themselves to one page of matter. 
At once many wrote to say that they would like 
to do so, but that they did not want their names 
and addresses to bring upon themselves a visit 
from a Roman agent for proselytizing purposes! 
To obviate that difficulty I announced that anony- 
mous letters would be acceptable, and that every 
such letter would be answered provided person- 
alities were avoided, and that its contents did not 
offend against public decency. I told my non-Catho- 
lic listeners that, since the Catholic Church was 
the one true Church, she had nothing to fear from 
history, from the Bible, or from reason and logic; 
and I begged them to tell me whether and why they 
thought otherwise; to explain to me why they were 
not Catholics; or, if they thought evil of the Catho- 
lic Church, to say so, and to do so freely without 
any fear of hurting my own feelings or meeting 
with any lack of courtesy or understanding on my 
part. 

Letters began to pour in at once, and have con- 
tinued doing so for the past twelve years without 
any further request for contributions. And they 
have come in such numbers that applicants for in- 
formation and apostles of rival religions have to 
be content to wait from eight to twelve weeks for 
the comments on their submissions and answers to 
their questions. 

Within two years we had ceased to rent time 
from others, had secured a Government license to 
be held by the Sydney Archdiocese for a Catholic 
radio station, and under the direction of Msgr. 
Meany, Diocesan Chancellor, Station 2 S M came 
into existence. The numeral indicates Sydney, 
while S M represents St. Mary’s Cathedral. 
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Station 2 S M is on the air continuously from 
6 a.m. till 10.30 p.m. all through the week, and more 
than supports itself from advertising revenue. It 
is a powerful station covering all the States of 
Australia (which is practically equal in area to 
the United States), New Zealand, Papua, New 
Guinea, and Pacific islands as far afield as the Fiji 
Islands. 

We have to comply, of course, with certain Gov- 
ernment regulations. On week days the program 
must be of “general interest,” and not confined to 
the Catholic religion. Still the “Angelus” bell and 
the prayers go over the air three times daily; any 
special Catholic functions on week days are broad- 
cast; and on Sundays High Mass and the Sermon 
from St. Mary’s Cathedral in the morning, with 
four instructional sessions from the studio in the 
afternoon and evening. These sessions consist of 
half an hour’s catechism class for children conduc- 
ted in the studio and broadcast for the benefit of 
other children living at a distance; a spiritual talk 
by Father T. Walsh, S.J., whose half-hour session 
follows along the line of those given in America 
by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen; then comes my own 
hour’s “Correspondence with non-Catholics” ses- 
sion; and this in turn is followed by twenty min- 
utes of positive apologetical instructions for adults 
given by Father J. Thompson, C.M., Rector of St. 
John’s College within the University of Sydney. 

Concerning my own session for non-Catholics I 
have been asked many questions. How did I build 
up interest during a full hour weekly over a period 
of almost twelve years? What type of letters do I 
receive? What are my methods, technique and re- 
sults? 

Now, in the first place, there never was any need 
to build up interest. That was there from the very 
beginning. The letters are short and the topics so 
varied. Listeners wish to hear not only the reply, 
but also what other listeners are going to ask (or 
to say) next. The reading out of the views of others 
gives the session all the fascination of an “ama- 
teur hour” in the religious field. And all agree that 
the session never leaves any sense of sameness 
week by week, while the general complaint is that 
it is all too short. In fact so popular is the session 
that advertisers have in vain sought to buy time 
during the period, though Msgr. Meany refuses, 
of course, to commercialize any of the religious 
sections of his program. 

In answering letters I read them out sentence by 
sentence, whether what is written be a question or 
a statement. Then I comment upon each remark, 
acknowledging its truth, or showing its erroneous 
character and giving the truth. I give credit for 
sincerity in the writer, even where it is not really 
deserved. I read out the most outrageous attacks 
upon myself (though not upon others); I publish 
all that listeners wish to say against the Catholic 
Church in her teachings, worship and discipline, 
answering always with plain, unvarnished and 
clear statements of fact, and without any special 
pleading and no appeal to emotionalism. I desire 
the impression to prevail that the truth must stand 
on its own merits. What people have to say on be- 
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half of other religions is also analyzed with sym- 
pathetic understanding, but with no trace of com- 
promise. It must be understood, of course, that the 
session is confined strictly to religious and moral 
topics. Politics and secular and irrelevant subjects 
are rigidly excluded. 

The results have been extraordinarily encourag- 
ing. Good Catholics have benefited greatly by hear- 
ing the defense of their religion against all-comers; 
fallen-away Catholics in all parts of the country 
have returned to the practice of their religious 
duties; non-Catholics literally in hundreds have 
written to tell of their conversion, and still more 
have written to acknowledge that their bigotry and 
prejudice have been entirely destroyed, their anti- 
pathy giving way to a sympathy which never again 
will listen to evil remarks about the Catholic 
Church. 

It would undoubtedly be false to say that all 
bitterness has collapsed under the pressure of 
truth. Some people will always brace themselves 
against what they do not wish to be true. Occa- 
sionally a letter tells me that the writer prays 
right through my session that I’ll drop dead behind 
the microphone. One man wrote, “I’ve been listen- 
ing to you every Sunday night for the full hour 
during the past three years, and I can assure you 
that you’re not worth listening to”! Quite a num- 
ber deluge the Postmaster General’s Department 
with complaints against such Catholic propaganda, 
urging that it contravenes the Department’s regu- 
lation that nothing offensive to any listener may 
be broadcast from any radio station. In these lat- 
ter cases I always get a “Please Explain” from the 
Department, and I have always managed to give 
the satisfactory reply in the end. I was amused 
greatly on one occasion by the Department’s at- 
titude. I had submitted that the law surely meant 
that I must say nothing that could “reasonably” 
give offense, and received the answer, “The regu- 
lation does not mean that, for the vast majority 
of listeners are not reasonable where religion is 
concerned; and it is for them that the law is 
framed. You must try to avoid offending, not rea- 
sonable people, but the unreasonable.” 

However all has been smoothed away in every 
case without the Department demanding the sup- 
pression of my session, as enemies of the Church, 
or those disturbed by conversions from the various 
Protestant Churches, have desired. 

So the work has gone on for the past twelve 
years, and will continue so long as there are still 
people interested enough to ask questions about 
Catholicism, or to say what they have against it. 
And that offers no prospect of an ending, for the 
Catholic Church is the one religious force that 
really matters in this world; this is the one thing 
upon which her most ardent friends and her most 
bitter enemies are agreed. 

What encourages us most, in the arduous work 
of this apologetic apostolate is the fact that 
through this marvelous twentieth century miracle 
of communication we can bring the light of Cath- 
olic truth to men and women of good will who were 
sitting in darkness waiting for light. 





FEDERAL BRIDGES 
ARE APT TO FALL 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











IT was a thing of beauty, that bridge at Tacoma, 
but not a joy forever, for it has fallen down. 

That broken bridge is a symbol. This Union will 
also come crashing down, if the States continue to 
swing in the breezes of Federal subsidies. Lured by 
the hope of the Federal assistance the States abdi- 
cate their sovereignty. When aid is finally obtained, 
the plans come from Washington, and the wishes 
of the home authorities are forthwith pigeon-holed. 
Government today is from Washington. But some 
of us still think that this country is too big to be 
ruled from Washington, even were that the pre- 
scription of the Constitution—which it emphatical- 
ly is not. 

As far as can be ascertained, the builders at 
Tacoma did not believe that their bridge would hold 
up if the methods prescribed by Washington were 
adopted. Their protests were promptly overruled. 
Washington was paying for the bridge, or for the 
greater part of the costs. 

Washington always prevails. Who pays the piper 
calls the tune. Whatever Washington subsidizes, 
Washington controls, lock, stock and barrel. The 
control may not be apparent at the outset, but in 
the velvet glove is a hand of iron. As the project 
under construction grows, “understandings,” not 
written, but accepted by men of honor, are ruth- 
lessly denied. The will of the local community is 
nullified, and set aside. Washington, acting through 
a parcel of bureaucrats three thousand miles away, 
knows what the community wants far better than 
do the people who live in that community. 

Men learned in the theory and the art of govern- 
ing have said that if the States did not exist, it 
would be necessary to create them. Henry Ford and 
J. P. Morgan do not sweep the floors and wash the 
windows of their respective establishments. They 
know that others can do that better, at a smaller 
cost. But this homely wisdom has been rejected in 
our day, not by Messrs. Ford and Morgan, but by 
the Great Ones who have set the pattern for our 
Government. Year by year, we stand by indifferent 
as statutes are enacted, and types of centralized 
bureaucratic control are approved, which tend di- 
rectly to strip the States of their constitutional 
rights, and to debase them to the rank of districts, 
fit only to be ruled by Federal prefects. 

The present instance is only a bridge. Other in- 
stances before the country are far more important. 
These envision control of the schools, control of the 
medical profession, and control of the means of 
communication. 

Federal subsidies in money or patronage are a 
lure to which States already weakened by Wash- 


ington, readily succumb. Those high in authority 
have affirmed that the schools are properly the 
concern of the Federal Government. It is true that 
under the Hamiltonian theory, adopted by the Su- 
preme Court, Congress may subsidize every school, 
public and private, in the country. Further, it may 
actually build competitive schools of its own, of 
every grade, should this be deemed necessary for 
the public welfare. By the power of its subsidies, it 
can control them all, and thus, as in Germany and 
Russia, indoctrinate our young people with the 
opinions formulated and published by the prevail- 
ing political party. 

No State or city is obliged to accept Federal sub- 
sidies. But in these days, what State or city will 
decline them? New York and Chicago, two of the 
richest cities in the world, have shown themselves 
more greedy for Federal money than Pea Vine 
Center, Ark., or the most backward town in the 
Tobacco Road country. 

What will be left of the right of the people to 
order their lives as freemen when the control of 
activities intimately affecting their welfare, is 
taken from them and transferred to Washington? 
Or when, under fear of reprisals, they heed the 
bidding of prefects appointed by Washington? 

The answer is that nothing will be left. We shall 
then live under a totalitarian government, like that 
of Germany and the Soviet Republics. That gov- 
ernment may be described by some as “a totali- 
tarian democracy,” but once the inhuman and anti- 
Christian thing that is euphoniously termed “totali- 
tarianism,” is established, we shall look in vain for 
any remnants of “democracy.” One might as well 
postulate a square circle. 

In a legal action, deferred but not abandoned, 
the Government charges that medicine is not a pro- 
fession, but a business. If that charge is sustained, 
then the profession is subject to all Federal re- 
straints placed upon commerce, by rulings of irre- 
sponsible bureaucrats, as well as by just laws. Fed- 
eral control will affect its origin in the medical 
school, its progress in the laboratory and hospital, 
and can regulate the relation of the patient to the 
physician he asks to help him. 

As to the press, both the President and Secretary 
Ickes have indicated that reform is needed. The 
Secretary is careful to vindicate his appreciation 
of the value of freedom of expression, but he ap- 
parently wishes to bring the press under a wise 
supervision akin to that exercised by the license- 
issuing or license-refusing Federal Communications 
Commission. Meanwhile, Paul Mallon, the well- 
known Washington correspondent, received his 
warning when on November 8, he was excluded 
temporarily from the President’s press conference. 

Can a renewed sense of local independence, and 
a willingness to undertake all local duties be roused 
in the American people? Even to begin that work is 
now difficult, perhaps perilous. But it must be un- 
dertaken. Local enterprises taken over by the bu- 
reaucrats at Washington, are doomed sooner or 
later, to failure. They may stand for a time, but 
when the winds blow, they will fall as did the 
bridge at Tacoma. 
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WHAT THINK YOU OF PEACE 
EVEN THOUGH WAR RACES? 


JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 











TREMENDOUSLY different answers present them- 
selves, when the question is asked: “After peace— 
what?” The “what” may mean, what will be the 
actual condition of the world after peace is de- 
clared, if and whenever that occurs? Or it may 
mean, what do we hope for after peace is declared; 
what kind of a peace do we pray for? 

It is my belief that the present, not the future, 
is the time to consider both these questions. If we 
wait until the conflict is over, in order to discuss 
them, we shall find ourselves caught in such an 
atmosphere of confusion and hate that no sane de- 
liberation will be possible. Moreover, if we think of 
peace now in concrete terms, not in mere terms of 
absence of war, we shall be hastening its approach. 

What condition the world will find itself in, if 
Hitler wins in Europe, Asia and Africa, needs no 
elaboration. But even if Hitler does not win, even if 
a relatively speedy victory should occur, there is 
sure to follow on the termination of the war a pro- 
found exhaustion and accompanying danger of a 
serious breakdown of morale in the belligerents. 

The exhaustion that followed the World War 
came after a four years’ conflict. But this will fol- 
low after twenty-one or more years of conflict 
and armed peace. It will succeed tremendous efforts 
that have been made to avoid war, to achieve dis- 
armament and international unity. There will be 
an element of disillusionment and cynicism which 
the Christian era has not seen before. We may sup- 
pose that this post-war state of mind and morals 
will be confined only to the recently warring na- 
tions. But is this supposition correct? 

Ideas and states of mind travel easily and widely 
in our day. Even though we remain out of the con- 
flict, we shall have made an effort for defense 
which must inevitably bring its terrific reaction. 
And the history of the last two decades shows that 
these reactions result disastrously in the realm of 
religion and morals. They are the troubled waters 
in which the enemies of God and religion fish for 
the bewildered souls of men. 

If we turn to the other question, what kind of a 
peace do we pray for, our answer we find expressed 
with unparalleled clearness by our present Holy 
Father. In his message last Christmas on interna- 
tional peace, Pope Pius XII made plain that the 
world cannot be content with any peace that is not 
a peace of entire justice. 


The fundamental condition of a just and honorable 
peace is to assure the right to life and independence 
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of all nations, large and small, strong or weak. One 
nation’s will to live must never be tantamount to a 
death sentence for another. When this equality of 
rights is destroyed, injured or imperiled, juridical 
order requires reparation whose measure and extent 
are not determined by the word of selfish, arbitrary 
judgment, but by the standards of justice and re- 
ciprocal equality. 

The Pope does not call for a world in which the 
love of country is extinguished. But he does call for 
the fulfilment of the needs and just demands of all 
peoples, and he sees clearly that these just demands 
cannot be fulfilled unless each nation is ready to 
accord something of its sovereignty and jealously 
guarded rights to other members of the interna- 
tional community. 

Statesmen and peoples, therefore, must observe 
the principles of justice and charity. But these prin- 
ciples of justice and charity cannot be confined to 
textbooks alone. Nor can they be entrusted to occa- 
sional conferences of ambassadors called together 
to settle some disputed point. They must be em- 
bodied in living institutions, formed by the agree- 
ment of all peoples, with the power to enforce their 
decisions by something more than the mere rule of 
the moment’s expediency. 

“International organizations,” says the Holy 
Father, “are needed: avoiding past errors with 
provisions for carrying out treaties and, if neces- 
sary, revising them.” 

When we say “past errors,” we come to a trou- 
blesome point. The League of Nations weathered 
many a storm; with all its defects and cumbrous- 
ness it did succeed in averting many an armed con- 
flict. But it came to grief in the end over the ques- 
tion of sanctions. 

The mere mention of sanctions recalls bitter and 
dramatic incidents previous to the present war. 
Outside of Rome, in the newly redeemed Pontine 
Marshes, they show you a modern and spotless 
beet-sugar factory with a large plaque upon it 
proudly proclaiming: “Our Answer to Sanctions.” 

Yet the sanctions that proved the rock upon 
which the League of Nations split were conceived 
in an attempt to secure justice: justice of a kind, 
justice of a type, but still justice. There was a 
search for justice before the present war, but the 
search failed, and tapered off into the quicksands, 
because man cannot find the answer to the search 
for justice within himself. So he cannot find the 
basis of sanctions within himself, he cannot find 
within himself an answer to the problem of inter- 


national organization and therefore of a just peace. 
He can find it only by acknowledging a higher law 
than himself, the law of God. Without God, in the 
Pope’s word, “the very basis of morality is under- 
mined, the voice of conscience is stilled or grows 
very faint.” 

Says Chief Justice Hughes, in his minority opin- 
ion on the Macintosh case: “The essence of religion 
is belief in a relation to God involving duties supe- 
rior to those arising from any human relation.” 
This is a Catholic principle. And it is likewise an 
American principle; for, as Professor Holcombe of 
Harvard observes, in the last analysis, “the Ameri- 
can way is a way which combines with the so-called 
law of the land the highest law known to the con- 
sciences of mankind.” (The Middle Class in Ameri- 
can Politics.) 

The point, then, that I wish to make is that this 
applies to the situation which we shall most likely 
face after the present war. We, the members of the 
Church of Christ, are, by that very token, the 
keepers of the key to justice. 

Religion’s first and supreme custodian upon 
earth, he who guards with unceasing vigilance the 
age-old Deposit of Christ’s teaching, the successor 
of Saint Peter, is the keeper of justice for all the 
world: justice for nations in their dealings with one 
another; justice for each individual in his dealings 
with his own nation, that his rights may be pre- 
served inviolate and the liberty be assured to work 
out his individual destiny and save his soul in peace. 
Justice, too, for the various classes and groups of 
mankind: men’s several races: the various occupa- 
tions and classes and economic groups: justice for 
all, with complete equality as children of a com- 
mon Father. 

But, as the Holy Father is keeper of justice for 
the whole world, so is each one of us a keeper of 
justice within our own limited sphere. Justice can- 
not be kept by its mere pronouncement. It can be 
kept only by the practice of a charity which, in 
turn, derives from those truths concerning man- 
kind and the Creator that have been revealed to us 
by Jesus Christ. The truths concerning justice and 
charity upon which the only hope of a just and last- 
ing international order can be built are the same 
which govern the relations of every member of 
every family in every parish; the relations of all 
these families with one another; of every wage- 
earner with his employer; of every landlord with 
his tenant; of every merchant with his customer; 
of every worker with his fellow in the same shop. 

The Catholic Church knows no double standard 
or different set of rules for princes and for paupers, 
or for those who are between the princes and the 
paupers. There is but one set of justice for all men, 
and there is but one law of charity which binds all 
men. The claim that the starving families in a for- 
eign country on the other side of the globe have 
upon us to share with them our surplus grain or 
meat or clothing materials is no different from the 
claim that the family next door can lay upon us 
for their Christmas basket. 

The charity that will impel us to just and char- 
itable international treaties is no different from the 


charity that will make us welcome the beggar at 
our door or heal the sinner in the confessional. As 
we have one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, so we 
have one rule of life, and religion is for all men, all 
that men do and experience, and all ways in which 
men depend upon one another. 

The practical conclusion to be derived from all 
this is that the question of peace is to be solved by 
us first and foremost here at home. We cannot sit 
back in serene complacency and let the Holy 
Father settle this matter for the folks over in 
Europe, or for the whole world. The Pope cannot 
be expected to act merely as an individual; he acts 
in union with the Church. Although he enjoys his 
Divinely given prerogatives, outside of their exer- 
cise he looks for efficacious fulfilment of his pro- 
gram to the understanding and cooperation of all 
his faithful. It is not enough for us to applaud his 
actions and quote his utterances. The first and the 
greatest aid which we can give to him and, there- 
fore, the cause of justice in the world, is to put into 
practice at home, each in our own neighborhood, 
the lessons to be applied to the entire world. 

We discover that the two questions which we 
placed at the beginning are really but one, in their 
practical answer. Assuming that there will be 
through the world a breakdown of morale, in reli- 
gion and in conduct, it must be our concern to 
maintain that morale among those whom we can 
directly influence, by the revival among them of an 
intense and penetrating religious spirit. 

The Abbé Leclercq, of Belgium, one of the clear- 
est thinkers of our times, said that the root evil of 
our day is the separation of religion from daily 
life. There is no surer way to bring back religion to 
daily life than to further in our own parish and our 
own community the practice of that integral jus- 
tice, that universal charity, which the Holy Father 
demands as the essential condition of peace 
throughout the world. If we cannot establish peace 
amid the various races and nationalities that are 
gathered under our local roof, if we can find no 
solution for their differences, if we find no way by 
which the justice of Christ as well as the charity of 
Christ may be applied to them and to each individ- 
ual among them; how, then, in Heaven’s name, can 
we expect the Church of God to prescribe a peace 
policy for the discordant nations and people of the 
world? 

Let us begin at home. Let us exemplify in our 
individual churches and schools and other religious 
institutions those world lessons which alone can 
save humanity from utter destruction at the pres- 
ent time. We can use our holy Faith, if we wish, as 
a club with which to beat those whom we dislike. 
We can build up a closed Catholicism, as it were, 
to repel and alarm all else. But we can also use our 
holy Faith as the key to the Kingdom of Christ’s 
peace in that corner of the world where God has 
placed us. We can live and teach an open Catholi- 
cism, a house which all men may approach with- 
out fear and find therein a haven of refuge from 
the materialism and deceit of the present age. Upon 
us, in the last resort, rests the answer to the tre- 
mendous question: After peace, what? 
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CHRONICLE 











THE ADMINISTRATION. President Roosevelt pro- 
claimed November 21 as Thanksgiving Day. Thirty- 
two States will observe Thanksgiving on November 
21, sixteen on November 28. . . . The President 
established a rule whereby deliveries of new air- 
planes and war materials will be divided, generally, 
between the United States and Great Britain on a 
fifty-fifty basis. .. . Speaking in the Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery on Armistice Day, President 
Roosevelt declared: “I, for one, do not believe that 
the era of democracy in human affairs can or will 
be snuffed out in our lifetime. . . . The very people 
under the iron heels” of dictators “will themselves 
rebel,” he asserted. . . . William C. Bullitt submit- 
ted his resignation as Ambassador to France... . 
Representative Martin Dies, reminding Secretary 
Hull he had forwarded the latter “evidence showing 
the activities and propaganda of German consuls 
and agents,” informed the Secretary he intended 
holding public hearings in the matter if such action 
would not embarrass the State Department in its 
conduct of relations with Germany. Secretary Hull 
replied, thanking Mr. Dies for his cooperation “in 
having made available the papers in question’’; de- 
clared the matter of the public hearings proposed 
is one “which, I think, you as the responsible head”’ 
of a legislative agency “must decide in the exercise 
of your own discretion and judgment.”. . . . Presi- 
dent Roosevelt formally recognized General Manuel 
Avila Camacho as President-elect of Mexico, by 
designating Henry A. Wallace, Vice President-elect 
to represent him at the Camacho inauguration in 
Mexico City on December 1. . . . General Juan 
Andreu Almazan, interviewed in New York, as- 
serted he had received ninety-five per cent of the 
vote, Camacho five per cent, declared Mr. Wallace 
on his visit would discover that a large majority of 
the Mexican people were opposed to the Cardenas 
Government candidate, Camacho. 


WASHINGTON. Request for a safe-conduct guaran- 
tee to cover an American ship to be dispatched to 
Ireland for the purpose of transporting Americans 
back home received a favorable response from 
Italy, an unfavorable one from Germany, the State 
Department announced. Germany replied it could 
not furnish the assurances because of military op- 
erations around Britain. . . . Senator Key Pittman, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, died at Reno, Nev., aged sixty-eight... . 
The Navy Department announced that Placentia 
Bay on the southern coast of Newfoundland has 
been selected as one of the air and naval bases 
under the agreement with Great Britain. . . . The 
War Department revealed it has approved atten- 
dance of British airmen at the Pan-American Air- 
ways’ navigation school at Miami... . In a six-to- 
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two decision, the Supreme Court reversed a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board ruling, decreed that 
the Republic Steel Corporation need not repay the 
WPA for work-relief wages paid company strikers. 
The court ruled that punitive measures were be- 
yond the authority of the Board. Justices Black and 
Douglas dissented, Justice Roberts did not partici- 
pate. .. . The high court upheld the Labor Board in 
invalidating an A. F. of L. closed-shop contract 
with a plant in which the C.I.O. claimed a majority 
of employes. .. . A decision of the Illinois Supreme 
Court sustaining an agreement under which resi- 
dents of a Chicago subdivision endeavored to bar 
Negroes from living there was upset by the Su- 
preme Court in a unanimous opinion. 


POST-ELECTION. The National Committee of In- 
dependent Voters for Roosevelt and Wallace will 
be continued on a permanent, nation-wide basis, 
Mayor LaGuardia, who headed the Committee dur- 
ing the campaign, announced. The “Roosevelt and 
Wallace” portion of the title will be dropped, but 
the organization will be kept “alive and active,” 
Mr. LaGuardia said, “to offset the paid propaganda 
of selfish interests and to fight for the continuation 
of our democratic form of Government.”. . . Wen- 
dell L. Willkie disclosed he had received numerous 
letters from the 10,000 Associated Willkie Clubs 
and the Democrats-for-Willkie Clubs urging that 
their organizations be made permanent. In response 
to these communications, Mr. Willkie broadcast to 
the nation, told his millions of followers “your func- 
tion during the next four years is that of the loyal 
opposition.” Mr. Willkie urged his supporters to 
shed campaign bitterness, unite behind the Presi- 
dent for a strong national defense, form a strong, 
constructive opposition party. He said: “We have 
elected Franklin Roosevelt President. He is your 
President. He is my President. We all of us owe 
him the respect due to his high office....Itisa 
fundamental principle of the democratic system 
that the majority rules. The function of the minor- 
ity, however, is equally fundamental. It is about 
the function of that minority—22,000,000 people, 
nearly half of our electorate—that I wish to talk 
to you. . . . A vital element in the balanced opera- 
tion of democracy is a strong, alert and watchful 
opposition. We must constitute ourselves a vigo- 
rous, loyal and public-spirited opposition party... . 
Ours is a two-party system. Should we ever permit 
one party to dominate our lives entirely, democracy 
would collapse and we would have dictatorship. . . . 
Ours must not be an opposition against—it must 
be an opposition for—an opposition for a strong 
America.”. . . Mr. Willkie counseled that his adher- 
ents continue their organizations but not under his, 
name. “I do not want the great cause to be weak- 


ened by even a semblance of any personal advan- 
tage to any individual,” he remarked. . . . Remind- 
ing the nation that both he and the President prom- 
ised to keep the country out of war unless attacked, 
he declared: “Mr. Roosevelt was re-elected and this 
solemn pledge for him I know will be fulfilled, and 
I know the American people desire him to keep it 
sacred.”’. .. Pointing to the menace of the mounting 
national debt, Mr. Willkie intimated that inflation 
means loss of social gains, ruin for “every little 
property owner,” creation of “vast unemployment 
property owner,” creation of “vast unemployment.” 


At Home. By a vote of six to one, the New York 
City Board of Education adopted a resolution re- 
leasing one school hour a week for religious in- 
struction of public school children whose parents 
wish to send them to a religious center during that 
hour. Dr. John Dewey, educator, representing the 
Committee for Cultural Freedom, opposed the reso- 
lution, as did the Teachers Union, the Civil Liber- 
ties Committee, numerous other organizations. .. . 
The $6,400,000 Tacoma Narrows Bridge collapsed 
in a forty-two-mile-an-hour wind, crashed 190 feet 
into Puget Sound. Four persons on the bridge at 
the time escaped death. The structure, nicknamed 
“Galloping Gertie” because of its weaving motion 
in the wind, was the third largest single suspension 
bridge in the world. . . . Matthew Woll, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, urged 
business to cooperate with organized labor to save 
private enterprise from the peril of destruction 
through excessive taxation. He recommended a 
capital-labor conference to initiate a program. “If 
labor and capital cooperate, the power of Govern- 
ment will not be used to destroy us. If not, God 
knows what will happen to our social order,” the 
A. F. of L. official said. . . . Explosions in three 
powder plants, located at Woodbridge, N. J., Allen- 
town, Pa., New Castle, Pa., killed fourteen persons, 
injured twenty-three. One ‘of the plants was work- 
ing on national defense contracts. . Eight stu- 
dents of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, who refused to register for the draft though 
exempt from military service requirements, were 
sentenced to a year and a day in prison....A 
majority of Hawaiians voted for Statehood. 


GREAT BRITAIN. The British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration announced a meeting of the House of Com- 
mons in a building other than the House of Parlia- 
ment. . . . British war expenditures were estimated 
at 14,000,000 pounds a day. . . . London notified 
Spain it reserved its rights in the Tangier zone, 
declared it intended to see that Tangier remained 
neutral and unfortified. . . . Neville Chamberlain, 
former Prime Minister, died November 9, aged 
seventy-one. . . . Tyler Kent, former clerk in the 
United States Embassy, was convicted of sending 
the contents of secret documents to Germany, sen- 
tenced to seven years’ imprisonment. . . . Prime 
Minister Churchill declared before the House of 
Commons that half of Premier Mussolini’s battle- 








ships had been disabled by British naval planes 
which attacked the Italian naval base at Taranto. 
Mr. Churchill asserted the action would affect not 
only the balance of naval power in the Mediter- 
ranean but also in all parts of the world. ... An 
Admiralty communiqué on the Taranto action said 
that one Italian 35,000-ton battleship was observed 
after the attack listing with her bow deep under 
water, a 23,622-ton battleship was seen to be 
beached, that appearances indicated a third battle- 
ship was severely damaged. Two Italian cruisers 
listed heavily, the communiqué stated, and two 
fleet auxiliaries were partly submerged. The Ad- 
miralty also claimed the sinking of Italian supply 
ships between Italy and Albania, destruction of 
another Italian vessel bound for Libya. . . . The 
British Broadcasting Corporation announced that 
the “Free French” forces of General Charles de 
Gaulle had captured the port of Libreville in Ga- 
bon, French Equatorial Africa. 


War. Athens reported that Greek troops, sup- 
ported by their own and British air units, had 
driven the Italians out of all but a small portion of 
Greek territory, while Italian forces struggled un- 
successfully to lift the Grecian siege of Koritza in 
Albania. . . . The British account of the Taranto 
action was characterized as “largely fantastic” by 
the Italian official news agency. . . . In mid-Atlantic, 
a German warship attacked a British convoy, de- 
stroyed eight of thirty-eight merchantmen.. . 
The German Luftwaffe pounded Britain while the 
R.A.F. ceaselessly bombed Reich targets. . . . Vichy 
protested Nazi expulsion of French-speaking resi- 
dents from Lorraine. 


INTERNATIONAL. Making his first trip abroad, So- 
viet Premier and Foreign Commissar Vyacheslaff 
M. Molotov, accompanied by thirty-two Russian 
officials, journeyed to Berlin, held long parleys with 
Chancelor Adolf Hitler during a two-day visit. 
Molotov and his associates also conferred at length 
with top-rank German leaders. Following the Molo- 
tov conferences, a communiqué was issued declar- 
ing that Germany and Russia have reached “a mu- 
tual accord on all important questions of interest’ 
to both. . . . Speaking in Munich’s Loewenbrau 
Keller on the eve of the seventeenth anniversary 
of his beer-hall putsch, Chancelor Hitler declared: 
“Today I reject any compromise. The struggle will 
be continued to a clear decision.” Herr Hitler char- 
acterized himself as “one of the hardest men Ger- 
many has had for decades, perhaps for centuries.” 
Continuing, he said: “I am convinced that Provi- 
dence has brought me this far and has spared me 
from all the dangers in order to let me lead the 
German people in this battle.”. . . A severe earth- 
quake shook Rumania, killed and injured thou- 
sands, set rich oil fields on fire, damaged buildings 
over 5,000 square miles of thickly populated terri- 
tory. ...A Vatican City radio speaker declared: 
“Catholics in Poland are in great need of the 
prayers of the Catholic world in their trials.” 
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THE A. F. OF L CONVENTION 


WERE every labor leader endowed with the hon- 
esty and intelligence of John P. Frey, of the A. F. 
of L., and the genius for organization of John L. 
Lewis, of the C.I.0., organized labor would not be 
at odds and ends today. But just as we cannot ex- 
pect every Catholic to be a saint, desirable as that 
consummation is, so labor must work with the 
tools at hand, as best it may. 

We quite agree with Mr. Frey who, in an address 
at the New Orleans convention of the A. F. of L., 
said that “nothing is more desirable or necessary 
at the present time than true unity within the 
American trade-union movement.” We are sure he 
will agree with us that before this desirable and 
necessary unity can be wrought, the racketeers 
must be swept out of the A. F. of L., and the Com- 
munists must be expelled from the C.I.O. 

Can the heads of these organizations effect these 
reforms? Perhaps a more pertinent question is: 
“Are they ready to address themselves now and 
with vigor to this reform?” If they are not ready, 
they may possibly achieve an external bond of a 
union among workers of all classes. But they will 
never create Mr. Frey’s “true unity.” 

It has long been our conviction that labor leaders 
have overrated the difficulty of this reform. We 
believe that if they begin, and at once, to sweep out 
the racketeers and the Communists, they will have 
the support of ninety per cent of the rank and file. 
The great majority of the men and women in the 
unions are upright citizens, an asset to their com- 
munities. They have not borne with the criminal 
elements which infest some unions because they 
sympathize with crime, or because they deem crimi- 
nal action necessary for the protection of labor’s 
rights. But they have lacked leadership, and in 
the silence of the heads of the C.I.O. and the A. F. 
of L. have felt that resistance was certainly use- 
less and, very probably, dangerous. The essential 
vice of labor unions in this country is not and has 
never been unfit members, but inept leadership. 

Mr. Frey knows all this as well as we, and bet- 
ter. But, judging by his New Orleans address, it 
seems to us that he is disposed to minimize the 
danger to the A. F. of L. from the racketeer. The 
percentage of racketeers in the unions, he holds, “‘is 
exceedingly small.” It is relatively small, certainly, 
but it is large enough to have brought many useful 
unions unmerited public disapproval. 

Reform cannot be achieved by a grandmotherly 
“fie, fie!’ The conditions demand militancy and 
direct action. David Dubinsky is right in refusing 
to accept at face value general promises to “clean 
house.” He demands, as this Review demanded fif- 
teen years ago, that the affiliates adopt constitu- 
tional measures for disciplinary action against 
racketeers and ex-convicts in positions of trust, and 
that the A. F. of L. be empowered to expel any 
union which refuses to use these means impartial- 
ly, rigorously and promptly. If the New Orleans 
convention agrees to these changes, it will take 
the first step to reform and true unity. 
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EDIT Ck 


PEACE SUNDAY 


IN accordance with the wish of the Holy Father, 
Catholics all over the world will observe tomorrow 
as Peace Sunday. Since the prayer that God will 
hear is the prayer that rises from an humble and 
contrite heart, we hope that all Catholics will 
cleanse their souls today, in preparation for Holy 
Communion tomorrow. With our prayers for peace 
among all nations, let us add a prayer that this 
country, which has been spared the scourge of war, 
may through the guidance of our leaders, enlight- 
ened and strengthened by Almighty God, be per- 
mitted to walk in the ways of peace. 


SLAUGHTER Of 


AS the late Archbishop Ireland once said, the 
grandest monument ever erected by any people 
to the greater glory of God is the Catholic 
school system in the United States. The difficul- 
ties encountered in rearing this monument 
have not been slight, for Catholics, as a body, 
are not wealthy. For the same reason, we shall 
encounter difficulties in completing the monu- 
ment which our ancestors began to build. But 
it is the will of the Church that our schools be 
perfected, and their number increased, until our 
ideal, “every Catholic child in a Catholic 
school,” can be realized. 

Speaking at the regional congress of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, held in 
Charleston, S. C., at the beginning of the 
month, the Bishop of Kansas City presented 
some interesting school statistics. Twenty years 
ago, according to Bishop O’Hara, it was esti- 
mated that about 2,000,000, or one-half the to- 
tal number of our children, were in the public 
schools. Today, however, although a sharp de- 
cline in the public-school population has been 
noted for some years, the number in our Cath- 
olic schools has decreased but slightly, and in 
some of the larger cities has registered a 
marked increase. “This fact can be explained 
only by the transfer of a considerable propor- 
tion of Catholic children attending State-sup- 
ported schools to Catholic schools, and a con- 
sequent diminution of the percentage of Cath- 
olic children in public schools.” Thus, while the 
public schools have suffered losses, the Catholic 
schools have held their own, so that today, ac- 











FCRIALS 





PATRIOTISM 


EASILY the best speech of the campaign was de- 
livered after the campaign had actually ended, for 
it was in no sense a partisan appeal. In his Armis- 
tice Day address, Wendell Willkie presented a calm 
and well-reasoned argument to show why the 22,- 
000,000 Americans who voted to uphold the con- 
stitutional principles by which, in their judgment, 
this Government must be saved, should continue to 
defend these principles during the next four years. 
To support the Administration when it governs 
wisely, and to oppose it when it seems to be wrong, 
is the duty of every man who loves his country. 


- ONTHE INNOCENTS 





cording to Bishop O’Hara, approximately fifty- 
five per cent of the Catholic grade-school popu- 
lation is in Catholic schools. 

While the statistics show a gratifying prog- 
ress, we shall do well to take them as a chal- 
lenge to renewed effort. It is not pleasant to 
think that nearly half of our children are in 
schools which bar the teaching of religion and 
of Christian morals. Many of our parishes, par- 
ticularly in country districts, are still without 
schools, and as long as the present economic 
stringency continues, will lack them. But in 
our largest cities, we still find Catholic parents 
who, although they could place their children 
in Catholic schools, disobey, for reasons that 
may write their condemnation on the Day of 
Judgment, the law which prescribes the Cath- 
olic education of their children. In some in- 
stances, these unfortunate children may some- 
how manage to obtain at least a rudimentary 
knowledge of their duties as Catholics, but the 
allegiance of very many to Christian Faith and 
morals in after life will be only nominal. 

Here we have a condition to stir our zeal and 
our charity. To check this continued slaughter 
of the innocents, every Catholic can and should 
lend his aid. In several States, legal provision 
has been made for the religious instruction of 
Catholic children in the public schools. Catho- 
lics can avail themselves of this opportunity by 
giving the support, which the Holy Father asks, 
to the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, and 
by cooperating loyally with all plans approved 
by the local Bishops. 





WITH HATRED FOR NONE 


IN an autobiography recently published, Henry 
Kyd Douglas, a Captain in the service of the Con- 
federate States, tells how ] Rode With Stonewall. 
None of his recollections are bitter, although he 
notes, with justice, it seems to us, and as a salutary 
warning, the harsh treatment of Confederate pris- 
oners in an icy camp on an island in Lake Erie, 
and the outrageous conduct of Stanton and his 
satellites toward the prisoners accused of assassi- 
nating Lincoln. What is remarkable in these recol- 
lections is that the Captain remembered instance 
after instance of friendly relations between North- 
ern and Southern soldiers, and even between whole 
companies of the Blue and the Gray. 

Yet this is not so remarkable, after all. Brave 
men bear no personal hatreds. When war comes, 
they fight for a principle, but not against men. 
Even when they fight with skill and vigor, they 
wish that they need not fight. Of General Leonidas 
Polk who, before he organized and led a regiment 
of Confederate artillery, had been a bishop in the 
Protestant Episcopal church, it is related that his 
order in the heat of combat was always: “May a 
good God have mercy on their souls: Fire!”” No one 
ever heard a word of hatred from Robert E. Lee 
or Ulysses Grant, from Abraham Lincoln or Jeffer- 
son Davis. Lee tried to wage war “in a Christian 
manner,” although sometimes sorely tried by doubt 
whether this could be done, and was wont to re- 
buke, in his gentle yet effective manner, younger 
men who ventured in his presence on harsh or bit- 
ter criticisms of the enemy. He himself never used 
the word “enemy,” and “those people’ was the 
most extreme description of the Northern army 
which he would permit himself to employ. 

It is possible, but difficult, as Lee knew, to wage 
war in a Christian manner. But it is always pos- 
sible, and indeed altogether necessary, if we wish 
to remain Christians, to keep hatred out of our 
hearts. One must recall with grateful emotion the 
noble Letter issued last year by the Bishops in Eng- 
land in which, while outlining clearly the duties of 
the individual to the Government in the war against 
the abominations for which the Nazi Government 
stands, they wrote that there could be no place for 
hatred for the German people in the heart of any 
Englishman. The distinction they had in mind was, 
of course, that between a people and their govern- 
ment. In the uneasy days which precede war, when 
a government strives to present its plans in the 
most favorable light, it is not always possible for 
the individual to assess the actions of the govern- 
ment at their true value. 

It certainly cannot be maintained, for instance, 
that the German people, as a whole, or even a ma- 
jority of them, are one with Hitler in his attacks 
upon religion. Little or no freedom of action, or 
even of expression, is left to them, and it is quite 
possible that many of the German people, although 
fully recognizing the existence of many restrictions, 
have been persuaded to believe that they are neces- 
sary to protect Germany against the attacks of her 
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enemies. For at least five years, the German people 
have been permitted to know only what the Nazi 
Government felt it was proper for them to know. 
From what can be learned from German refugees, 
very much of the official propaganda was arranged 
with unusual skill, to obtain the desired result. 

No doubt, the more intelligent have been able 
to see beyond this propaganda. But we have only 
to remember the delirium of anti-German propa- 
ganda, which afflicted this country in 1917-1918, 
to realize that even the most intelligent can be de- 
ceived. 

Fortunately, the propaganda of hatred against 
not only the Nazi Government, but against all Ger- 
mans, about which we expressed some apprehen- 
sion last November, seems to have made little head- 
way. But we have now come to the fork in the road, 
and should we choose the turn that leads us to war, 
it may, and probably will, be given new impetus. 
But propaganda of this hateful nature is not pa- 
triotism. It is a degraded paganism. 

It has been written that unless the Lord guard 
the city, they watch in vain that guard it. The 
warning is eternally true. We cannot ask the pro- 
tection of Almighty God, when our lips and our 
lives violate the fundamental law promulgated by 
His Son, the Saviour of the World, Jesus Christ, 
Our King. Every American will fervently implore 
the God of our fathers that we may not be involved 
in war. But if war comes, we must go into it, lov- 
ing God, loving our country, and hating no man. 


O JUST JUDCE! 


IT has been said that in this country, a judge in 
his court is clad in a very brief authority. Unlike 
our English cousins, who permit their judges con- 
siderable latitude in commenting upon the evidence, 
we have set up judges who are little more than 
time-keepers, or bailiffs to keep opposing counsel 
from coming to blows. Our Colonial ancestors, re- 
membering judges of the Jeffreys type, held all 
courts to be suspect, and in that persuasion care- 
fully limited the judicial power. 

The principle upon which they acted gave them 
the protection they felt that they needed. But it 
should not lead us to tolerate judges who are in- 
competent, either because of lack of knowledge, 
or a disposition incurably inclined to bias. That we 
have such judges, especially in the lower courts, 
is a matter of common knowledge. Contact with 
them does not promote respect for law and order. 

It is the grave responsibility of our bar associa- 
tions to present to the legislatures ways and means 
of reforming this condition. It is ridiculous for a 
candidate to seek election to the bench on a poli- 
tical platform, yet the problem is not solved by 
putting the appointment of judges in the hands of 
the executive department, or of the legislature. 
When we realize the truth that a judge draws his 
authority not from the votes of the people, or 
from appointment by any official, but from God, 
the Source of all authority, we shall better under- 
stand the sacredness of the judicial function. 
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GATHERING HIS ELECT 


ONE day, not long before His Sacred Passion, after 
teaching in the Temple, Our Lord withdrew to 
Olivet. He had rebuked the scribes and the Phari- 
sees in Divine wrath, but He had concluded with 
a touching appeal to Jerusalem, and to them, to 
return to God. The disciples gathered about Jesus, 
when He left the Temple, and as they pointed out 
to Him the various buildings within the precincts, 
He uttered a prophecy. “Amen, amen,” He said, 
looking, perhaps with tears in His eyes, at the 
glory of the Temple, its pinnacles golden in the 
evening sun, “I say to you, there shall not here be 
left a stone upon a stone that shall not be de- 
stroyed.” (Saint Matthew, xxiv, 2.) 

These words stirred the curiosity of the disciples, 
for we later find them seeking Jesus in His retreat 
on Olivet. “Tell us when these things shall be?” 
they asked. “And what shall be the sign of thy 
coming, and of the consummation of the world?” 
Here we find two questions, and in answering them, 
Jesus gave a discourse, part of which we find in 
the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Matthew, xxiv, 15- 
35) the last Sunday of the ecclesiastical year. 

It will help us, then, to divide our Gospel into 
two parts, referring to the two questions of the 
disciples. The first part ends with the twenty- 
eighth verse, and refers to the destruction of the 
Temple in the assault upon the Holy City by the 
Roman armies. The second part, with the excep- 
tion of the thirty-fourth verse, is a picture of Our 
Lord’s coming at the end of the world, and of some 
signs which will precede it. 

That the first prophecy was exactly fulfilled in 
the destruction of the Temple is of historical rec- 
ord. The second will come to pass with no less 
certainty. We must bear in mind, however, that 
because He was speaking to the Jews, Our Lord 
used the figurative language, familiar to them from 
their reading of the Prophets. Hence, it is not the 
vivid imagery that we must accept literally, but 
the fact that is conveyed by it. Thus, we need not 
believe that before the Last Great Day, the angels 
will be sent with “a trumpet” of brass which will 
sound with the sound of “a great voice.” The fig- 
ure simply means that at God’s command the angels 
will in an unmistakeable manner warn the living 
and the dead, and that thereafter all “shall see 
the Son of man coming . . . with great power and 
majesty.” In our reflections, then, upon this Gospel, 
we must not dwell upon the mere words, but turn 
our attention to the reality which lies behind them. 

Yet with all allowance made for figurative lan- 
guage, it is clear that in the days before His com- 
ing, “all the tribes of the earth” shall “mourn,” 
and be filled with a mighty fear. They will know 
that the angels are calling “the elect” from the four 
quarters of the earth, but who can know that he 
is to be numbered among them? That is the solemn 
question we can put to ourselves at the end of the 
ecclesiastical year. Sober thought, and an answer 
in the sight of God, from Whom nothing can be 
hidden, will help us to work more earnestly at the 
business of our salvation. 





CORRESPONDENCE 











DOUBLE EFFECT 


EpiTor: I must take exception to William M. Agar’s 
reflections (AMERICA, November 9) concerning the 
shipment of American food to Europe’s millions. 

Mr. Agar’s moralizing, it seems, is predicated on 
a basically erroneous interpretation of the Church’s 
verdict with regard to those actions conducive to 
a double effect. In a situation where a good and a 
bad result flow from an action intended only for 
the good, and where the bad result is not a means 
to that good, such an action is morally justified. 

I cannot reconcile this with Mr. Agar’s conclu- 
sion that even if the food reached those for whom 
it was intended, “such an act . . . would be evil in 
itself.” If I am in error I submit to correction. 

San Francisco, Calif. A. J. MEI 


CATHOLIC STATE 


EpiTor: The recent book, Catholic Principles of 
Politics, is said to be a standard text, and now in 
Christian Century the content is reviewed. 

The assumption that “the Church would bring 
forth more abundant fruits if, in addition to lib- 
erty, she enjoyed the favor of the laws and the 
patronage of public authority” is hardly supported 
by the experiences where tax monies are a major 
support of church finance. In spite of the quoted 
phrase, would we not continue to prosper better 
where the Church has active opposition? Clergy 
are human, and if we did not face competition 
there would be a large tendency to less endeavor. 

However remote is the bugaboo Mr. Richardson 
sees in the idea of America becoming a Catholic 
state, is it not true that Catholic belief in the 
freedom of conscience would not allow the hamper- 
ing of other faiths? Fathers Ryan and Boland ad- 
vance that America when Catholic “could not per- 
mit non-Catholic sects to carry on general propa- 
ganda, nor accord their organizations certain priv- 
ileges that had formerly been extended to all.”” We 
are inviting a degeneracy of our personnel if we 
agree to this. 


Albany, N. Y. PAUL BROWN 


DARK AND BLOODY 


Epitor: May I comment on John Wiltbye’s Take 
a Tip from Kentucky (AMERrIcA, October 26)? Not 
being a politician, I am not prepared to speak 
authoritatively on the deep, dark secrets of the 
politicians. But having lived here most of my life, 
I do know a little something about life in the Corn 
Cracker State. 

Even though it is by a very small margin, we 


are south of the Mason and Dixon Line, and our 
brethren in the North and East cannot judge us 
by their standards—which remark really does not 
have a very direct bearing on Mr. Chandler or Mr. 
Barkley, but does concern the WPA. Our 1937 
flood gave a very definite job to the WPA, and 
any impartial critic could not but be satisfied with 
both buildings and streets erected under that sys- 
tem. As one example of the fact that the workers 
were not governed by politics, a near neighbor was 
not only doing WPA clerical work in spite of the 
fact he is a hot Republican, but was promoted to 
the best paying work in his department. 

As to “Happy,” he fulfilled his campaign promise 
of removing the sales-tax nuisance and at the same 
time wiped out debts. Regarding his sending mili- 
tia to the quick-trigger country of our eastern coal 
fields, did it occur to Mr. Wiltbye it might be to 
the best interests of all concerned? I happen to 
have talked with one of the local militia, a young 
man well worthy of credence, and he considered 
his service there a good piece of preventive work. 

Altogether, this is not such a bad place to live 
in, and I really believe if Mr. Wiltbye would get 
better acquainted with us he would agree. 

Louisville, Ky. ANASTASIA M. LAWLER 


CALL 


EpiTor: One great cause of disunion in the United 
States is the speaking of foreign tongues (espe- 
cially in the home), and the hundreds of foreign- 
language newspapers, periodicals and radio pro- 
grams. 

On all sides we hear people jabbering in Italian, 
German, Polish, Yiddish and fifty other languages. 
What are they saying to one another? We do not 
know. Their languages form barriers between them 
and those who speak the American language, and 
militates strongly against a cultural and national 
unity, and handicaps the individual economically. 
. Language exercises a greater influence upon 
life and affairs than any other factor. The lan- 
guage used by a people shapes and colors that 
people’s thoughts, feelings, habits and aspirations, 
and binds them to that land. 

We cannot become a united people until we all 
speak one language. A common language unites 
a people more closely than anything else does, 
because only by one tongue that is spoken, read 
and written with ease by every citizen can fulness 
of thought be communicated, and likemindedness, 
affinity and patriotism be created, strengthened, 
and preserved. Any one who loves America will 
love America’s language. 

San Francisco, Calif. CHARLES HOOPER 
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SOUL AND BODY IN DEBATE 


KATHERINE BREGY 








TWO Mothers, Church and Nature, unite in No- 
vember to turn our thoughts from the thrilling 
adventure of life to the equally thrilling adventure 
of death. But while death in itself may beckon as a 
haven or a heartbreak, it is scarcely thrilling ex- 
cept when linked up with the idea of eternity. And 
from history and tradition it would seem that this 
linking up has been one of the oldest intuitions (or 
shall we say recollections?) of humanity. The revel- 
ation of the future life has seen “through a glass 
enigmatically” in the dispensation of the Old Testa- 
ment—yet it was clear enough for tortured Job to 
make his magnificent affirmation: “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth . . . and in my flesh I shall see 
my God.” And when Christ walked upon earth, 
apparently among all the Jews there were only the 
Sadducees—well described as the “modernists” and 
materialists of their time—who actually denied the 
resurrection, as modernists and materialists of 
other nations and other times have continued to do. 

But it is comforting to see how this conviction of 
immortality persisted among primitive nations out- 
side of the Chosen People. The tombs and burial 
customs of those early pagans bear overpowering 
witness to their belief in the immortality of the soul 
and even of the resurrection of the body. Why else 
did the Chaldeans bury a golden rouge-box beside 
the queen’s lady starting upon her long pilgrim- 
age? Why did the Egyptians contrive the long 
and poetic rituals of their Book of the Dead, or 
their elaborate mummification not only for the 
human body but also for the little cats they revered 
and loved? Why the armor and treasure buried 
with their kings and the food not forgotten in the 
graves of their humble workers? 

I remember seeing once in the British Museum 
an ancient and beautiful mummy-case on which 
was painted a vignette of the soul returning to 
speak with its abandoned body. It was an idea of 
infinite implications, and one destined for curious 
literary development in the centuries ahead. For 
Christianity was, of course, to be founded on the 
breath-taking facts of the Incarnation, the Re- 
demption and the Resurrection; and as Aubrey de 
Vere long ago pointed out, the Incarnation remains 
the most popular among artists because it does not 
contain “matter too stupendous” for art to deal 
with. The greatest poet might in truth tremble to 
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find words for the body of Lazarus called back 
from death to join his living soul—still more for 
the soul of Jesus coming back on Easter morning 
to rejoin the Body with which He was to ascend 
into Heaven. These are moments gathered up into 
the silence of the Divine Word. 

Yet this anticipation of actually rising from the 
dead for a future of blessedness or misery became 
to every Christian a tensely personal matter. Saint 
Paul, often so achingly conscious of the dualism of 
our human nature, complains in one epistle that 
body and soul are “contrary one to another so 
that we do not the things that we would,” while 
in another he proclaims that without the Resurrec- 
tion his preaching and our faith are alike founda- 
tionless and vain. 

The conflict implicit in this dualism is, or course, 
of the very essence of drama, and with sure in- 
stinct, the authors of the medieval morality plays 
frequently hinge their action upon it. The hero of 
Mankind, written about 1475, introduces himself in 
these terms, which are the motif of the entire dra- 
matic action: 

My name is Mankind; I have my composition 

of a body and of a soul, of condition contrary: 


Betwixt the twain is a great division. 
He that should be subject, now he hath the victory. 


This is to me a lamentable story, 
To see my flesh of my soul to have governance: 
Where the good-wife is master, the good-man may 
be sorry. 
Realizing these conflicting elements within himself, 
he goes to Mercy for counsel and aid, and con- 
fesses that “his body with his soul is ever queru- 
lous.” Mercy’s advice is given under a figure which 
warns Mankind to keep his soul the master and the 
body subject: 
If a man have a horse and keep him not too high, 
He may then rule him at his own desire; 


If he be fed over well, he will disobey, 
And perchance cast his master in the mire. 


So the great paradox of frail body and soaring 
soul became something no man could ignore. 
“Brother Ass and his Rider,” “The Lady and her 
Handmaid,” were two of the wisely gentle sum- 
mings up of medieval mystics; while not a few 
medieval ascetics, forgetting in their zeal that as- 
ceticism is always but a means to an end, fell into 





the excess of despising and all but anathematizing 
the body. And as there was prime matter for poetry 
and drama as well as for edification in this conflict, 
medieval literature developed a special niche for its 
Debates of the Soul and Body. They were popular 
because they combined the vision form in which 
poets of the time delighted, the pointed moral 
which the preacher found useful, and the dialog 
or disputation so familiar to medieval students from 
their philosophy and theology courses. 

There exist such early Anglo-Saxon fragments 
of these debates—sometimes dealing with lost, 
sometimes with saved souls—that one school of 
criticism used to suggest their British or possibly 
Celtic origin. But as Latin and French remains also 
are numerous, and the motif is found in the Talmud, 
scholars now seem to agree upon an Oriental de- 
rivation. One of the first Middle English treatments 
is found in the anonymous Sancto Andrea Homily 
(published by the Early English Text Society) ; 
where, after a rather depressing description of the 
pains of birth, life and death, the preacher bursts 
into this arresting passage: 

If the body was righteous in this life, sorrowful 
shall the soul be when she must leave it, and thus 
will say to it—Heu, dilecta mihi caro... alas, thou 
wert dear to me and now must I leave thee! Thou 
wert obedient to me in all that I wished. We were 
of one mind to do God’s will. How shall I in such 
longing live without thee? . . . But if the body was 
evil . . . then beginneth she to lament... . Alas that 
ever I was tied to thee. . . . Thou wert slow to good 
but quick and ready to evil. All that was good to 
thee was loathsome, all that was forbidden seemed 
sweet. Now worms shall consume thee, and woe to 
me that for thy guilt I shall pine forever. . . . Then 
friends weep for him, if there be any, and care for 
the body, but have no care for the soul... . 

As the chief purpose of these debates was evi- 
dently to excite their audiences to an elementary 
and quite “imperfect” contrition through the fear 
of death and of hell, their badgering of the poor 
body is often amazing. But in not a few of them— 
in fact, in all the most poignant ones—the body 
answers back in self-defense. A characteristic Irish 
example is found in the Leabhar Breac; and with 
all its extravagant grotesquerie, it has touches of 
that imaginative genius which we have learned to 
call Celtic magic. Here is a description of the two 
armies hastening to meet every soul as it parts 
from its body: 

A host vast, intolerable, bright with the brilliancy 

of the sun, with radiant light, with sweetness of 

music, quiring of angels of Heaven, to meet the soul 
if it be happy and righteous; but if it be sinful and 
ill-fated, there cometh a host great, black, many- 
stenched, all-glowing contentious, wrangling, smit- 
ing . . . with fiery clubs in their hands. . . . There- 
after the soul goes to the mouth to see if it can get 
away through it, but Death says to the soul: Come 
not this way, for I am here. Next the soul goes to 
the nose to pass by it, but Death comes to meet it 
saying: This is not thy way, for I am here. Then it 
goes to the eyes for the purpose of getting away 
through them, but Death says to it: Go to some 
other place, for thou shall not come here. . . . After 
that the soul goes up to the crown of the head and 
alights on it outside, and thus it speaks in its aston- 
ishment at the garment of air around it: Whatever 
is this garment that is around me? I never knew it 
in times past. ... Where is my garment, the bright, 


beautiful garment I put round me at first when I 
entered into this corrupt body? . . . The demons reply 
to the soul... . It was by us given to thee, that 
garment of death and sin, which became foul itself 
as thou art foul. 

After this discouraging and certainly heretical 
statement, the soul turns to berating her former 
garment as a “miserable, devilish abode, stinking 
well”; but this indomitable Irish body very properly 
begins returning the abuse in these words: “O 
stubborn soul, hardened, black, low-born, image of 
land without water . . . it is thou who art now giv- 
ing me over to the clutches of the devil to torture 
me forevermore... .” 

The essential balance and sanity at the root of all 
this medieval extravagance is rarely shown more 
luminously than in this brief English Dialogue 
gathered into Davison’s Poetic Rhapsody (1602), 


and cryptically signed A. W. (Anonymous 
Writer?) : 
Soul. Ay me, poor soul, whom bound in sinful chains 


This wretched body keeps against my will! 
Ay me, poor body, whom for all my pains 
This forward soul causeless condemneth still. 
Causeless, whenas thou strivest to sin each 
day? 
Causeless! whenas I strive thee to obey. 
Thou art the means by which I fall to sin. 
Thou art the cause that set’st this means at 
work. 
No part of thee that hath not faulty been. 
I show the poison that in thee doth lurk 
Soul. I shall be pure whenso I part from thee. 
Body. So wert I now but that thou stainest me. 
Not often have these dramatic debates been a 
theme for modern poets. Indeed it is probably diffi- 
cult for us modern Christians—driven back by our 
nerves and our illnesses to an almost Grecian wor- 
ship of bodily fitness and beauty—to realize how 
violently our medieval forefathers found it needful 
to chastise the flesh. From too much asceticism we 
have turned to none at all. But mysticism, being 
the deep science of love, has always brought its 
message of reconciliation into what Sir Philip Sid- 
ney called “these civil wars.” And its message re- 
mains, sometimes by way of sublimation, some- 
times by the all-inclusive Golden Mean. Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti was close to the mystery when he 
pictured the woman 
Whose speech Truth knows not from her thought, 
Nor Love her body from her Soul. 
And two of the great mystical poets of the English 
Catholic Revival dared poems in praise of Sister 
Body. To Alice Meynell she was the “inmost, ulti- 
mate source of judgment.”’ And Coventry Patmore 
did not hesitate to salute her as the 

. . « little, sequestered pleasure-house 

For God and for His Spouse... 

Formed for a dignity prophets but darkly name 

Lest shameless men cry “Shame!” 

If we happen to be realists as well as poets, we 
know that the core of these immemorial debates 
lies deep in that human nature formed “o’ the 
worm and divinity.”” But when all is said, it is a 
lovers’ quarrel—than which nothing is more fre- 
quent nor more futile: the quarrel of lovers to be 
parted only by death, then inconceivably reunited 
for eternity. 


Body. 
Soul. 
Body. 
Soul. 
Body. 


Soul. 
Body. 
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THANKSGIVING 


This year my thanks are softly spoken. 
The full word catches in my throat, 
Thinking of homes a war has broken, 
And songs that yielded every note. 


Humbly I view our bounteous fare 
And hold my joy with tender hands, 
Joy without price, now that despair 
Advances darkly through those lands. 


Today I whisper thanks, still fed 
By sight of one in his same place 
At our family table’s head, 

By laughter on each little face. 


Still sheltered by a roof that lifts 
Fearlessly to a friendly sky; 
Before such lavish wealth of gifts, 
My heart is barren of reply! 
ISABELLE BRYANS LONGFELLOW 


AN OLD GARDEN 


Beside this homestead, a century ago— 

So the faded records dimly show— 

A flower lover saved the garden space 

That she might look on beauty’s lovely face 

While all around the wilderness lay near 

With dawns of doubt and shadowed nights of fear. 


Here first serene beneath an alien sky 

Her English flowers bloomed; as years went by, 
Still in the garden other hands found room 

Where beauty wrought the gray earth into bloom— 
Strange flowers they would seem to her who knew 
That love would linger where loved flowers grew. 


And here, today, its beauty like a sea 
Rises around the old home quietly, 
Defying all change the many years have brought, 
Lovely as memory, beautiful as thought— 
A symbol of a truth a world forgets, 
Written in a rose and spelled with violets! 
ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


CLEOPATRA’S PARROT 


Cleopatra’s parrot, yellow, green, and red, 

With terror lighting up his eyes, spread his wings and 
fled; 

He saw again the living brooch, he heard his mistress 
gasp 

In full surrender to the kiss and passion of the asp. 


Cleopatra’s parrot wasn’t very smart, 

He never heard of tragedy, of epic, nor of art; 

And Aristotle had no place within his smoky brain, 

And yet his soulless bosom knew a sharp, psittaceous 
pain. 


And in the branches of an oak, he sought eternal shade, 

. He let his strong wings wither, his brilliant feathers 
fade, 

Forgot all human language, except the words that she 

Had whispered as she slumped and sank: “I come, my 


Antony.” 
WILLIAM A. DONAGHY 


DAWN ATTACK 


Gather their bones from the chalk cliffs of Dover, 
German and English bones, all mingled there— 
Young men, shot down from the sky over England, 
Charred in the wreckage of wings—unaware. 


Unaware, now that the battle is over, 

Of the morning star’s fading, the surge of the sea 
Hurling its foam on the white cliffs of Dover— 
All unaware of defeat—victory. 


What did they see, in that last mad plunge downward, 
Hurtling in flames through the cool morning air? 

A glimpse of the blue water’s gleam in the sunlight? 
The white cliffs of Dover awaiting them there? 


What did they think, in those desperate seconds, 

Reeling and spinning and crashing to earth? 

Did the hopes and the dreams of their youth whirl 
down with them? 

Did they think—Life is over now; what was it worth? 


Sightless eyes, turned toward a meadow lark flying, 
Trilling a requiem, heartless and clear; 

Singing of Freedom—of Glory undying. 

What does a song matter? They cannot hear. 


Young men of England, young men of Germany, 
Gallant and reckless, blue eyed and fair. 

Let their bones lie on the chalk cliffs of Dover. 
Let the sun whiten them—they do not care. 


E. C. KNOwLTen 
FURNISHED ROOM 


Four dollars in advance, and I 
May put my Plato on her shelf 
And take the clean indifferent bed 
And have a bathroom for myself. 


De mortuis: a Mr. Phipp, 

The nice young graduate assistant, 

Took rooms here all last year and found 
The walk to campus not too distant. 


Good Mrs. Shenka, breathing hard, 
Shows me upstairs unto my door 
And leaves me standing with my life 
Arranged in cartons on the floor. 


Her slippers flap downstairs. Alone 

With shirts and shoes and shaving-lotion, 
Precarious above her head, 

I set my universe in motion. 


Behind this door I resurrect 
Phaedrus enchanted in the grove 
Amid the scent of olive-trees 
And soup on Mrs. Shenka’s stove. 


I go into the night. I walk 

And think upon the constellations, 
And it is late when I return, 
Weighted with cosmic implications. 


Muffied for Mrs. Shenka’s sake 
All hint of trans-galactic strife: 
She snores while I go tip-toeing 
Upon the edges of her life. 
HENRY Raco 
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VIRTUOSITY SERVING 
INVERTED VALUES 


For WHOM THE BELL ToLis. By Ernest Hemingway. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75 
THIS extraordinary book by one of America’s most pub- 
licized writers was predestined to elicit interest and to 
win approval. Hemingway’s previous career as the leader 23 AS 
of the muscular school of fiction, his notoriety as the aa 
—. of —- promiscuity, his a fe oe OF pth eh ; 
passion for death and physical action, his emotio = ? " n 
liaison with literary proletarianism and finally his Span. E + MCMXXXIV-F A BOOK CLUR FORTHE SOUL*T 
ish adventure are irresistible magnets to the American 














intellectual. Unlike his contemporaries of the twenties, The Love of Christ Throuah 
Hemingway has not sickened on the whirligig of mass ss f ; ; g 
opinion and passion. He has changed and survived. In- Spiritual Reading 
deed with his latest play, The Fifth Column, and the 
present novel, he has achieved the dubious eminence of RECOMMENDATIONS 
being the representative genius of whatever it is that Sita Milnes: cocdiell a 

y congratulates the Spiritual Book 
makes some Americans defend in Europe and the rest Associates and graciously bestows upon this zealous aposto- 
of the world what they would oppose to the death at late and all associated in it the Apostolic Benediction. 
home. E. CARDINAL PACELLI. 

For Whom the Bell Tolls is too big in its implications Sad Gian ec tain . 
se is Work. 


even for a long review. The questions it raises, the judg- Ww Cc C 
ments it implies, the facts it assumes, the philosophical a yr pertes A of —- 
attitude which is at once its source and its effect, can be ee — 


met only by a book which is its artistic equal. For Robert I wish the work all success. _ P. Carp. Hayes, 
Jordan, the young American teacher of Spanish from Archbishop of New York. 
the University of Montana, while romantic, is not merely Yours is an important task. Joun J. CANTWELL, 
a romantic hero. He joined the Loyalist forces, mingled Archbishop of Los Angeles. 
with the Communists who were the principal leaders, ae 
witnessed the anarchy of the regime, suffered agonies The work you are doing is excellent. M. J. Curtey, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 
of doubt over meaningless slaughter and yet met death ' te Atieets 
with the conviction that somehow or other he had found An amazing total of spiritual — eg oe - 
the meaning of life in his sacrifice. ral . , 
Like Hemingway himself and thousands of American Archbishop of Portland. 
and European liberals, Jordan found in the Civil War a The enclosed check is for subscriptions. Joun J. Mrrry, 
mystical elation which the author compares to the effect Archbishop of San Francisco. 
of Chartres upon a religious person. Indeed, throughout The enclosed is my renewal. Epwarp Mooney, 
the whole book there is a curiously inverted religious Archbishop of Detroit. 
psychology. Human life is offered to humanity on the ——_ — 
y check for three subscriptions. JosepH F. RumMeL, 
altar of revolution. So intense is this feeling that one Archbishop of New Orleans. 


has the vague but horrifying suspicion that Heming- 
way’s Humanity is a glorified anti-Christ. 
This impression is not derived from the description of 


My check for three memberships. F. J. SpeLLMaAN, 
Archbishop of New York. 














sadistic murder, nor from the hero’s ecstatic interludes Your work has wide reaches for good. S. A. Strircn, 
with Maria, described in mawkish dithyrambs smelling Archbishop of Chicago. 
of Joyce and Stein, nor from the bawdiness of Pilar, A movement deserving of every praise. J. SCHREMBS, 
pictured as the traditionally noble harlot of the modern Archbishop-Bishop of Cleveland. 
mythology, nor from the book’s bland acknowledgment 

of Russian mentorship of the Republic. It is not even the 

abolition of God which suggests the stink of sulphur. $12.00 

The suspicion, and it is only that, comes from the in- 

verted values which govern the tone, the incidents, the SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
characterization and the emotional effect of the book as November, 1940 to June, 1941 

a whole. Here is a humanity which is not humane, a 

fraternity without love, politics without reason. It is in a pene w een e wen e nnn nnn ew ewe en nnnnnnnnee mecceccccccece 


sense the clearest statement of why the Spanish Civil SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES 


War was fought. 
For Hemingway and his soldiers were not attacked by 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
the majority of their fellow Spaniards because of con- 
flicting policies of social justice. They were counter- 
attacked because of rootedly opposed philosophies of 
life, philosophies which in Spain have a meaning under- 
standable only by a thorough Communist or a thorough 
Catholic. They were counter-attacked because what Hem- 
ingway implies are decency, nobility, humanity, democ- 
racy, mysticism, love, had almost opposite meanings for 
the counter-revolutionary. Hemingway’s enemies were 
' men who, despite many sins, called a sin a sin and did 
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not call it the free expression of personality. It is neces- 
sary to mention that Hemingway is aware of this. 
Whether it was part of his plan as an objective creator 
or whether reality imposed itself upon him, it is difficult 
to say; but the fact remains that his individual “Fas- 
cists” and the counter-revolution, which hangs like a 
cloud over the Loyalists, are not too unfavorably drawn. 
Perhaps the amazing paradox of Hemingway’s inverted 
values accounts for this. In calling them evil he empha- 
sizes their meaning of good. A more obvious explanation 
may be found in the fact that Robert Jordan, the Ameri- 
can, was caught up in a conflict which he imperfectly 
understood. 

Apart from the truly appalling puerility of the love 
scenes, some unnecessary vulgarity and the inclusion of 
some political scandals which will irritate the profes- 
sional Loyalists, For Whom the Bell Tolls is technically 
superb. Battle scenes are as vivid as words can make 
them; the male characters walk and talk and fight like 
Loyalists. In addition to writing a kind of Anglicized 
Spanish which has the flavor and the color of the Latin 
language and the sting of the English, Hemingway has 
used dialog, the stream of consciousness, suspense and 
sheer eloquence in combinations which are amazingly 
effective. That this virtuosity should serve, however un- 
wittingly, many half-truths and much confusion, is one 
of the many misfortunes of our times. 

FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 
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Simple Reflections on the Sunday 
and Feastday Gospels 


By PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


To reveal the full beauty and simplicity that is 
the Gospel story, to recapture the spirit of Our 
Divine Lord’s words as He sat and spoke to the 
multitudes of Judea and Gallilee, to learned and 
lowly, to rich and ragged, to saint and sinner, 
and to superimpose these vignettes upon a back- 
ground of Twentieth Century complexity and ugl*- 
ness requires the touch and skill of a master. 


This Father Blakely has done excellently well. 
He has transformed perhaps too familiar Gospel 
stories into dynamic messages for Twentieth Cen- 
tury living. 
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Jesuit theologian, philosopher and jurisprudent, Francis 
Suarez. It is rather an enthusiastic and very readable 
story of his life, written because the author thinks, not 
without reason, that the great Spanish scholar who was 
addressed even before his death by a Roman Pontiff as 
Doctor eximius et pius deserves of posterity a more 
popular place than has been accorded him. 

It must be admitted that not too much is known of 
the intimate details of Suarez’ life. But what can be 
verified—and the author carefully distinguishes in his 
narration fact from legend—bears witness to the truth 
of the titles given him by the Pope. The Man of Spain 
was unquestionably also a Man of Letters and a Man 
of God, Doctor eximius et pius. 

Suarez wrote prodigiously, and in the highly precise 
and technical fields of theology, philosophy and law. 
The author computes his total output at twenty-one 
million words, which “in terms of modern literary forms 
would account for more than 280 novels of 75,000 words 
apiece. Prolific is a weak adjective to apply to him.” 
Suarez spent upwards of thirty years as Professor of 
theology in Spain, in Rome and finally in Portugal. His 
textbook was the Summa of Saint Thomas, but his lec- 
tures were far from mere paraphrasing of the text. He 
was not an epitomizer. His was the deep, independent 
thought of a truly theological mind, and from the very 
beginning, notes from his lectures were copied avidly, 
and circulated extensively, as was customary at a time 
when books were few and expensive. These lectures 
grew into books, and with them grew the fame of their 
author. It was also an age of theological controversy, 
and many of Suarez’ best books were written in the 
heat of these verbal battles—against the Dominicans on 
the celebrated question of grace, and against James I 
of England. 

The great theologian never neglected his own per- 
sonal love of God for the knowledge of Him. He was 
an exemplary Religious, obedient and humble. Domestic 
discords seemed to dog his career. More than once he 
was investigated by higher superiors on charges which 





hurt him deeply, because they were made from apparent 
jealously and by members of his own Order. He was 
far from rugged, and in the latter part of his life suf- 
fered constant physical pain. All these trials he bore 
patiently. He died a holy death in 1617, venerated alike 
by Pope, king and peasant. Even today there are those 
who believe that Suarez should be and some day will 
be raised to the honors of the altars of the Catholic 
Church. Ropert A. HEwITT 


SIGNPOSTS GLIMPSED 
IN THE MAD CAREER 


_— Europe? By Arnold Lunn. Sheed and Ward. 
THE author rambled through Europe in the summer of 
1939. In his book he rambles through memories, con- 
versations and observations, and from these war-time 
impressions, “attempts to find a clue to the problems 
of Europe and England.” The whole panorama is, as 
might be expected, viewed through English spectacles. 

After an interesting comparison of English opinion 
during the first and second World Wars, comes a tirade 
against the English Leftist intelligentsia with their so- 
cialistic propensities and political inconsistency. This 
is an oft-recurring theme and, indeed, rightly so, for, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lunn, the greatest danger for England 
lies in this: that having rescued Europe from Socialism, 
she herself succumb to its spell. 

But the greater part of the book deals with thornier 
problems still: the relations of the Balkans to the two 
self-appointed protectors of Europe. There, due to the 
political effrontery and economic stranglehold which has 
characterized Germany’s dealings with these impotent 
states, public opinion is hardening against the Nazi 
regime. Within Germany, on the other hand, the increase 
of army control to the detriment of the Party, the symp- 
toms of inflation and the antipathy of the upper and 
middle classes to Nazi degeneracy and brutality—all 
these are slowly but surely counteracting the dynamics 
of Nazism—wounded national vanity. 

The range of topics which come in for comment is 
extensive. From skiing (an old theme of the author’s) 
he passes to a discussion of totalitarian and democratic 
ideologies. The minority problem and the Vatican and 
War also have their chapters. The treatment is, need- 
less to say, not uniformly penetrating. Some of the sec- 
tions written early in the war are anachronistic. Italy, 
contrary to the author’s expectations, is in the war and 
settling a long-standing grudge with England and 
Greece. Hungary, moreover, has resolved her outstand- 
ing issue with Rumania and has recouped Transylvania 
in a way not exactly in accord with Mr. Lunn’s pre- 
dictions. 

When the war is over, concluded the author, perhaps 
the talk of federating Europe will be reduced to actu- 
ality. This seems to be the only solution. But lest 1919- 
1939 be repeated, federation must not be imposed from 
above in League-of-Nations-fashion or exploited by the 
conqueror as a safeguard to his spoils, but must rather 
be characterized by spontaneity and organic growth. 
Federation, while being the only apparent remedy for 
the minority question, will also restore economic unity 
and political stability disrupted by the first World War. 

As a whole, Whither Europe? is quite readable; it 
fluctuates between commonplace information and or- 
iginal observations. It explains very well the English 
mentality. DANIEL E. POWER 


FreLvprine’s Foitiy. By Frances Parkinson Keyes. 
Jullian Messner, Inc. $2.50 
WHEN a beautiful, wealthy, energetic young woman 
from Vermont, having lost her way while riding, has 
a love-at-first-sight meeting with a handsome, poor, shift- 
less Virginian on his own run-down estate, the reader 
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instinctively feels there is trouble ahead. Two such op- 
posed temperaments must eventually clash, and clash 
they do in this story of the married life of Francis and 
Eunice Fielding. 

Mrs. Keyes, a Virginian “both by happy accident of 
birth and by subsequent deliberate choice,” should know 
the people of Virginia; but the impression which her 
Fielding family makes upon this Midwestern reviewer 
is decidedly unfavorable. Their incompetency to manage 
the estate which gives the book its title, Fielding’s Folly, 
and their readiness to impose upon the generosity of 
Francis’ bride, plus other undesirable qualities, win the 
reader’s sympathy for the Yankee girl. 

Deliberately, I suppose, the author presents the young 
husband as selfish and ungrateful, unfaithful to his 
charming wife before the prolonged honeymoon (fi- 
nanced by her grandmother) is well under way, but on 
the surface a very likeable fellow. Later efforts to ex- 
cuse him are as unconvincing as his sudden, Scrooge- 
like conversion in the closing chapters of the novel. The 
impeccable Eunice is no less consistent in her chap- 
eroned flight with another man. 

The story is not dull; yet the later chapters drag 
considerably. It might well have closed with the death 
of “Grandma Hale.” What follows is too anti-climactic 
to be in accord with Mrs. Keyes’ power as a novelist. 

The happy ending and other details, including a ghost 
story, savor of the pre-realism novel. But the book is 
throughout tainted by technically realistic touches which 
are (to use a mild term) indelicate. Hucn F. SmitrH 


THE DIVINE CRUCIBLE oF PurGcaTory. By Mother Mary 

of St. Austin. Revised and edited by Nicholas Ryan, 

S.J. P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $2.25 
THIS is probably the best work of its kind yet written, not 
even excepting Saint Catherine’s Treatise on Purgatory. 
In a realm that to most of us is all shadow, uncertainty, 
perhaps even terror, the authoress moves with calm 
sureness, guided and inspired by the greatest masters of 
dogmatic and mystical theology. The resultant picture 
produces a sense of beauty, of intense desire, almost 
of homesickness for a land whose darkness is God, 
whose pain and suffering are God’s love and justice 
and sanctity pouring in upon a soul as yet incapable of 
receiving them to the fulness of its insatiable desire. 
The transit of the soul through the purgative and il- 
luminative ways unto the unitive way under the activity 
of the Divine attributes is portrayed with disarming 
simplicity, directness and conviction. 

All these qualities make a truly amazing book which 
must be pondered rather than merely read. Only the 
deeply interior soul will fully appreciate the underlying 
comparison everywhere apparent between the excruciat- 
ing yearning of the mystic in this life, and the agonizing 
desire of the soul in Purgatory, forced to pause a while 
just short of the Beatific Vision. F. X. PEIRCE 


MicHty Mountain. By Archie Binns. Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. $2.75 
THIS is an historical novel. The time, 1850. The setting, 
the Washington Territory on Puget Sound in the shadow 
of Ranier, the mighty mountain. Elmer Hale at the age 
of twenty-one arrived there on the Maid, one hundred 
and seventy-two days out of Fairhaven, Massachusetts. 
Under the urgency of an uncle who had gone West years 
before, he left the ship and filed a claim on land. Then 
he sought a wife in order that he might lay claim to an 
additional five hundred acres and he was fortunate 
enough to find Lissette; and the story goes on. It is a 
pioneer tale, one of hardship and struggle and it deals 
largely with the relations of the Indians and the whites 
and the ensuing war to which the mismanagement and 
greed of the whites forced the peace-minded Indians. 

The book has all the marks of an authentic historical 
story and, as such, is good enough. It is not always grip- 
pingly interesting and one is inclined now and then to 
jump a morass of wearisome detail and to skip over 
long descriptions which do not seem to be sufficient justi- 
fication unto themselves. ARTHUR J. SHEEHAN 





MUSIC 


AS the Metropolitan Opera Season approaches, this de- 
partment awaits with interest the performances of De- 
bussy’s Pélleas and Mélisande. It was returned to the 
repertory last year for two presentations after an ab- 
sence of five years. At the time, a critic of a prominent 
New York daily hailed it as “Debussy’s lonely and in- 
comparable opera,” while another decried it in terms of 
“a weariness of the flesh.” 

The former opinion seems the more intelligent. For 
here is a musical work in which the aims of opera are 
nearly completely realized. That the fusion of music 
and a stage work can ever be perfect is open to question. 
But “Pélleas,” as nearly as a hybrid art can, comes 
much closer to realizing that goal than any other similar 
work has done. 

To witness even second-rate performances, as last 
season’s unfortunately were, is to be aware of a satis- 
faction as dramatic as it is musical. Here is an opera 
that centers our attention on the development of the 
story. Its music, unlike most operatic music, can have 
little meaning or appeal except in relation to the plot. 

The homogeneous quality of the work grants to or- 
chestral or vocal excerpts no sense of completeness by 
themselves. The physical action of the drama is essen- 
tially static; hence there is no purely descriptive or pic- 
torial music. Where exceptions could be possibly made, 
the music is of suggestion more than of literal depic- 
tion, usually following the dramatic course rather than 
mirroring the physical action. 

There is little room for completely subjective listening, 
no isolated arias or “high spots” during which to sit 
back and “just enjoy the music.” The story does not 
serve simply as an occasion to compose music with 
characters singing their “motifs” or conflicting with a 
fortissimo orchestra: procedures abhorrent to the tex- 
ture of Debussy’s musical thought. By following the nat- 
ural inflection of the spoken word, the dialog achieves 
a more thorough conviction. 

Maeterlinck’s Pélleas and Mélisande is very much like 
the Wuthering Heights of Emily Bronté insofar as half 
the strange tale is found below the surface. For this 
reason it makes an ideal libretto, offering the composer 
the opportunity of discoursing in musical terms on the 
substratum of the plot. The continuous webb of orches- 
tral commentary encloses the play in a tonal envelope, 
but is always held in check according to its propor- 
tionate value. 

Debussy allows every word to be effortlessly under- 
stood. Though he employed some of what might be 
called “leit-motifs,” he was primarily interested in grant- 
ing to every word and phrase their proper value as units 
of human expression, and as integral parts of the plot’s 
development. Unlike Wagner, he did not concern himself 
with the symphonic development of his themes at the 
expense of the dialog, and at no time does he use the 
voice as an orchestral instrument. Neither does he draw 
attention from the play to the music by the fettering 
use of extended melody in the Italian manner. Without 
the music Maeterlinck’s play is absorbing, but once wit- 
nessed integrated with this penetrating score, it never 
again can be satisfying in its original form. 

“Pélleas” is an ungrateful opera to its performers. It 
is definitely no singer’s field day nor does it hold much, 
if any, exhilaration for the purely musical listener. Yet 
to an intelligent audience at a well conceived production 
the impalpabilities of its subtle beauty can yield a far 
greater gratification than perhaps any other work writ- 
ten for the musical stage. Here, we feel, the functional 
end of opera has been successfully served, and the two 
main ingredients of this musical art have been well 


enough combined to form a substantial third. 
JOHN P. CovENEY 
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THEATRE 


PASSING SHOWS. It has begun to dawn on most of us 
that so far, this is a disappointing theatrical season. 
True, in addition to the successes left over from last 
winter, we have several new ones—the big headliners 
being the Kaufman-Hart comedy, George Washington 
Slept Here, Charley's Aunt, Kind Lady, and Blind Alley 
(the last three renewals). We have also some new re- 
vues—Boys and Girls Together, Cabin in the Sky, Hold 
Onto Your Hats, and Panama Hattie. There is another 
play, Johnny Belinda, a weak offering, which Helen 
Craig’s fine acting seems to be building into a success. 

At least two of the new revues have many features 
which are highly objectionable to clean-minded specta- 
tors. In Cabin in the Sky the dancing is often offensive, 
and in Panama Hattie, to quote the most flagrant ex- 
ample, the vulgarities are laid on with a trowel. 

Two facts stand out clearly. One is that our play- 
wrights and producers are at last trying to cheer a 
despondent public. The other is that they are going 
about it in the wrong way. The average decent human 
being may have periods in which he is willing to swallow 
his portion of theatrical dirt. But that is not at a time 
when the whole world is going through a series of tragic 
convulsions—convulsions that amount, in many in- 
stances, to death agonies. At such times we want to be 
cheered. We do not want to be led to theatrical cess- 
pools surrounded by pretty flower borders. These are 
strong words, but they are mild indeed compared to the 
words and scenes offered to many theatrical audiences. 

It is the revues, of course, that are the principal cul- 
prits. The new Hart-Kaufmann play is as clean as a 
whistle. So are the revivals. Kind Lady, Charley's Aunt 
and Blind Alley. But, to use the press reviewers’ pet 
word, this season a couple of the revues are bawdier 
than revues ever were before. 

We have in this country a number of capital play- 
wrights and the greatest gathering of inspired actors 
and actresses in the world. We have also a small group 
of far-seeing and clean-minded producers. Against this 
we have a growing group of producers who are con- 
vinced that “the public wants dirt.” Some of the public 
undoubtedly do. That is not the portion whose support 
is indispensable to the theatre. 

‘We are, of course, cheered by the fact that a great 
many dirty plays go off the stage more briskly than ever 
before. A few nights sees the end of them—unless they 
are accompanied by the glamor and gorgeousness of a 
big production. Audiences go to see that, and swallow 
the accompanying dirt. But the majority of spectators 
do not like it—and this feeling is at least a partial ex- 
planation of the steady decline of the American theatre 
as a successful business. Some day producers will rec- 
ognize that—but this may not be until they have almost 
wrecked one of our finest institutions. 


QUIET PLEASE. Four or five plays have failed in the 
last fortnight. All of them deserved their fate. They 
were weak or vulgar or both. Quiet Please, the second of 
the Hollywood spasms, is still at the Guild Theatre as I 
write. This, too, tried to build a success on the shifting 
foundation of tossed-in dirt. 

Quiet Please undertakes to show us the goings-on in a 
Hollywood studio. These include the heroine’s intoxica- 
tion and resultant infidelity to her faithless husband. 
The acting, as is usual, is extremely good. Jane Wyatt 
as the heroine, Fred Niblo as the moving picture direc- 
tor, Ann Mason as a former screen star, Gordon Jones 
as a service station attendant, are at their very best. But 
the play— 

However, let’s think of Charley's Aunt, Kind Lady, 
Blind Alley, recently reviewed in this column. All clean, 
all absorbing, all money-making. ELizassTH JoRDAN 





FILMS 





MOON OVER BURMA. Hollywood exhibits a command 
of geography in providing slightly mysterious back- 
grounds for Dorothy Lamour which is not the least of 
its remarkable talents. After exploiting the primitivism 
of the South Seas to the point of civilized dulness, the 
producers have discovered Asia, but with emphasis on 
its atmosphere rather than its importance in current 
history. In an appropriately sultry setting, Louis King 
has tied together the strings of a triangular romance 
among the teakwood. A singer from a native cafe takes 
on new importance on a plantation as the manager gives 
up a chronic state of intoxication for her. But her own 
interest is directed elsewhere, although it takes a dis- 
carded fiancée to bring the manager’s rival to a realiza- 
tion of his happy plight. The film ends on a light enough 
note as a banker’s plot against the planation, involving 
a log jam, is frustrated. There is some excitement in the 
course of the action, but nothing that cannot be predicted 
well in advance. Miss Lamour is bolstered on the his- 
trionic side by Preston Foster, Robert Preston and 
Albert Bassermann. This is more mellow than dramatic 
and moderately satisfactory adult fare. (Paramount) 


ONE NIGHT IN THE TROPICS. The musical comedy 
pattern is enlivened in this instance by a Jerome Kern 
score and the comic style of the radio team, Abbott and 
Costello, new only to the screen. Otherwise it is the usual 
melange of fragmentary plot and overdeveloped produc- 
tion numbers. Edward Sutherland manages a better than 
fair balance between them, however, in telling the 
sketchy story of an insurance agent’s woes. Having made 
his friend’s marital happiness a matter of policy, he is 
obliged to protect both friend and investment. Mary 
Boland, Leo Carrillo and William Frawley add to the 
humorous efforts of the eccentric Lou Costello, and Alan 
Jones, Nancy Kelly, Robert Cummings and Peggy Moran 
handle the musical and romantic chores effectively. 
There are enough items of vaudeville entertainment in 
this film to please adults. (Universal) 


STREET OF MEMORIES. There is no fantastic paradox 
involved in this socially-conscious story of a jobless mil- 
lionaire, merely the overworked device of amnesia. The 
hero’s financial rating is hidden from him as he makes 
the job-seeker’s round and is refused the bourgeois hand 
of a barber’s daughter because of his lack of prospects. 
When he recovers his mind and millions, he remembers 
that the other half lives poorly indeed, and does not 
scorn the match. As a social document, the film is highly 
unimportant and its somewhat surly habit of distin- 
guishing rich and poor on every possible occasion does 
not make it more realistic or credible. Lynn Roberts, 
John McGuire and Guy Kibbee give good account of 
themselves in a slow and unequally interesting adult 
film. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


TUGBOAT ANNIE SAILS AGAIN. The premise of a 
female barge captain could lead only to an obvious com- 
edy of bad manners, and such this picture remains in 
spite of its patches of honest sentiment and the sure 
characterization provided by Marjorie Rambeau. Lewis 
Seiler’s notion of humor is too broad and inclusive to 
satisfy patrons seeking thoughtful laughter but, taken 
on its own salty terms, the film is amusing enough. The 
veering plot relates Annie’s conflict with a rival captain, 
climaxed by her triumphant return to her command 
after she has lost a drydock from tow. Interest is keyed 
to frequent changes of fortune, and there is a capable 
cast aboard numbering Alan Hale, Jane Wyman and 
Ronald Reagan. This will pass with adults who do not 
mind their local color a bit hectic. (Warner) 
THomas J. FiTzMorris 
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DAIRY. Farm Homestead. State Highway frontage; 
clean, comfortable country home, with fireplaces, etc., set 
well back from road; modern barn, level fields and crystal 
streams. Am Estate. Must sell whole 72-acre Farm— 
equipped, furnished: $8,500. Terms. A. F. Arthur, Real 
Estate, 19 Foxhall, Kingston, N. Y. Three hours New 
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BOOKS WANTED: “Many pastors ask me for books for 
the school libraries in order to fulfill the Government 
regulation of having a certain number of books. So any 
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English will be useful.”—Most Rev. J. T. G. Hayes, S.J., 
Bishop of Cagayan, Oriental Misamis, P. I. 


P. S.—If subscribers wish, they may send such books to 
Bishop Hayes, care of The America Press, 53 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. Whew shipping by mail remove ALL 
writtes matter. 
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EVENTS 


HUMAN nature exuded a multiplicity of behavior pat- 
terns during the week. . . . Censorship of youthful heart 
throbs appeared to be taking hold. A young South Caro- 
lina lover received a letter from his girl marked by her 
father: “Passed by censor.”. . . The difference that 
money makes in this world was once more demonstrated. 
... A native of Chicago, arrested in upper New York 
State on a charge of vagrancy, argued with the judge 
that he could not be imprisoned as a tramp because he 
had two cents. His money saved him from a jail sen- 
tence. .. . The idea of carrying a spare engine in used 
cars was developed in Michigan. Two youths there pur- 
chased a 1922 auto for five dollars, drove to Florida, 
taking along two spare tires, one spare engine, no spare 
car....In Hollywood, a valuable traveling hag was stolen 
from Conan Doyle, Jr., son of Sherlock Homes’ creator. 
With neither Holmes nor Dr. Watson available, Doyle 
called in the local police. . . . To avoid being confused 
with other Smiths, a Southern family changed their 
name from Smith to Smith T. ...F. B. Smith T, Sr., a 
storekeeper, has one son, F. B. Smith T, Jr., and two 
daughters, Miss Cordelia Smith T and Miss Martha 
Smith T. ...A Midwest Smith family sought to avoid 
confusion with unrelated Smiths in the matter of letters, 
laundry and bills by adopting fractions for their middle 
names. George % Smith, a garage owner, has two sons, 
George % Smith, Jr. and Harry % Smith; two daugh- 
ters, Miss Mary % Smith and Miss Edna % Smith. . . 
Statisticians revealed that visitors to the recently closed 
New York World Fair purchased 16,222,358 hot dogs, 
294,000 doses of bicarbonate of soda, 172,800 boxes of 
headache pills. 


Life’s Contrasts. .. . A Chicago woman seeking a di- 
vorce, declaring that five years ago her husband after 
whistling “Good-bye Forever,” walked out of the house, 
never returned. . . . In Idaho, an eighty-five-year-old man 
applying for a license to wed a seventy-one-year-old 
woman, explaining his eyes were so weak he could not 
see to cook any more... . Three men breaking out of an 
Eastern prison. . . . In the West, a fifty-nine-year-old 
man hitch-hiking back to the prison from which he 
escaped twenty years ago. His conscience bothered him, 
he disclosed. . . . In New York State, a baby, born on 
the way to a hospital, taking its first auto ride... . In 
North Carolina, a farmer, seventy-four years old, enjoy- 
ing his first train ride on his golden wedding anniver- 
sary. . . . In the Midwest, a divorcing couple, childless, 
quarreling over custody of the dog. . . . In South Caro- 
lina, a farmer and his wife fondling a new-born child, 
their thirtieth. ...A man in Maryland seeking life; a 
man in Illinois seeking death. . . . Following an automo- 
bile accident, a Connecticut citizen, thirty-five years old, 
was pronounced dead by two doctors, removed to an 
undertaking parlor, placed in a zipper sack. Hours later, 
attendants heard muffled cries, saw the sack moving 
around as the “dead” man struggled to get out of it. 
The man was rushed to a hospital, catalogued once more 
among the living. . . . In Illinois, a forty-year-old doctor, 
drinking poison, writing down his sensations as death 
approached. ... “7 P.M. It’s easy to do anything as long 
as one forces one’s mind to miss the unpleasant side... . 
7.40. I did not talk to any one since Thursday. Now I 
shall never talk again. .. . 7.50. I am humming a lul- 
laby. It helps to keep the balance. The war is disappear- 
ing far into history. . . . 8. Feels hot and cold, comes in 
waves and something goes around very fast in my mind. 
. . - 8.30. Getting more tired, I think. . . . 9. Everything 
is pressure.” Police found these notes beside the doctor’s 
dead body. . . . The doctor left earth around 9.15 P.M., 
entered eternity prematurely. About 9.16 or 9.17 P.M., 
he stood before a Judge—prematurely. THE PARADER 











